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AMY WILTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

The voices of my home ! I hear them still : 

They have been with me through the dreamy night. 

The blessed household voices wont to fill 

My heart's clear depths with unalloyed delight ! 

I hear them still unchanged. Though some from earth 

Are music parted, and the tones of mirth — 

Wild silvery tones that rang through days more bright — 

Have died in others — yet to me they come 

Singing of childhood back — ^the voices of my home. 

F. Hemans. 

T is SO weak to give way under suffering ! " 
And Amy Wilton closed the small volume 
she held in her hand ; and smoothing back the 
glossy braids of her rich brown hair, looked 
thoughtfully on the lovely landscape without. 

Amy stood in her own pretty boudoir ; it 
was small, certainly, but perfect in point of 
elegance and comfort. There was her especial 
pianoforte, a small, sweet-toned piccolo ; there 
was her miniature book-case, well-filled with 
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2 AMY WILTON. 

carefully-chosen volumes ; her drawing-table 
and paint-box, her piles of excellent music, her 
work-box, her writing-desk, and her embroi* 
dery. From the window projected a large 
stone balcony, where Amy's own particular 
heKotropes, petunias, verbenas, and geraniums 
flourished to her heart's content. Underneath 
lay her father's noble garden, so carefully 
tended, and so beautifully laid out ; then there 
was a glimpse of the road to the village ; 
farther on, wild thick woods, clothed in all the 
umbrageous beauty of a Devonshire June. 
Then the wild upland heath, skirted by hills on 
the one side, and a distant line of broad waters 
on the other ; even the mighty Atlantic meet- 
ing the waves of the Bristol Channel, on the 
coast of Ilfracombe. 

Amy had never * known one hour's real 
sorrow ; her deepest grief had been a difficult 
lesson, a drooping plant, or a dead pet. No 
shade had crossed her white open brow, or 
dimmed the lustre of her bright blue eyes. 
Her cheeks were rosy with health and happi- 
ness, and a sweet tranquil expression reigned 
on her fair young face. No wonder that Amy 
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Wilton said so calmly, and almost proudly, " It 
is so weak to give way under suffering ! " 

Amy was just eighteen. She had left school, 
but continued to pursue her studies with the 
assistance of masters under her parents' direc- 
tion. She was the eldest child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilton ; Helen, a pale, delicate, pensive girl of 
fourteen years of age, came next ; Charles, a 
fine affectionate boy, and the pet of his sisters, 
was thirteen ; the enthusiastic, impetuous, and 
clever Marian was twelve ; and last of all was 
the little Elizabeth, a pretty, dark-eyed play- 
thing, of two-and-a-half years' experience of the 
calm, happy home-life of Fairfield. 

Fairfield was the name of Mr. Wilton's beau- 
tiful residence, situated about three-quarters of 
a mile fi:om Cliff Stanton, one of the prettiest 
villages of North Devon, anfl within two hours' 
drive of Ilfracombe, where Helen and Marian 
were weekly boarders in an excellent school. 

Mr. Wilton was about forty-five years of 
age. He was nominally at the head of a large 
mercantile house in Bristol, but the business 
was left almost entirely to the care of his inti- 
mate firiend, Mr. Deane, and their junior 
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4 AMY WILTON. 

partner, Mr. Brownlow. Still Mr. Wilton's 
name stood first in signatures and bills ; a por- 
tion of his property yet remained in the firm ; 
and the two acting partners generally consulted 
him when any important affair was on the 
tapis. 

For ten years Mr. Wilton had resigned the 
cares and toils of business ; he had been inde- 
fatigable and energetic in his earlier years, and 
temporal prosperity ensued. I will not describe 
his character ; that must unfold itself in the 
course of my tale. I will only speak of his 
person. It was tall, spare, very gentlemanly, 
and decidedly handsome. 

The rector of Cliff Stanton was a Mr. Ray- 
land, a man of small talents and little discrimi- 
nation, but withal possessing sound doctrine 
and practical piety. His only child, Agnes, 
was Amy's intimate friend and confidant ; not 
that Amy had any particular confidence to 
give, but the young ladies read and walked 
together, botanised and practised duets to- 
gether, and were, apparently, very much 
attached to each other. 

Henry Deane, the son of Mr. Wilton's friend 
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and partner, had been Mr. Rayland's pupil. He 
was just ordained, and had returned to Cliff 
Stanton as the curate of his kind and excellent 
preceptor. 

The master and mistress of Fairfield said 
with their lips, and in their hearts, " As for us 
and our house, we will serve the Lord." An 
atmosphere of love seemed to pervade the 
happy domain ; and children and servants alike 
rejoiced in their beloved home. 

Home ! blessed, happy sound ; and yet, oh, 
how often misunderstood ! It is not the mere 
gathering together at the same board, or the 
taking rest under one roof, that constitutes 
home. If love, sympathy, forbearance, self- 
denial, interchange of thought, and communion 
of soul be absent from the family mansion, call 
it not by the sacred name of home; call it 
rather an abode, a residence, or anything else 
which denotes a mere habitation. As the lofty 
battlements, the long arched aisles, and the 
carved pinnacles of a temple are of no avail 
where the spiritual church is wanting ; so are 
the sheltered hearth, the well-spread board, and 
the quiet bower of rest, fair only in outward 
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show, when no sweet spirit of love sheds its 
hallowing influence on each familiar haunt. 
A home where each member lives not alone for 
himself ; where harsh tones, cutting words, and 
unkindly looks are unknown, or at the utmost, 

I r 

strange and very rare events ; where lofty 
minds can mingle; where loving hearts can 
hold unreserved communion; where Christian 
pilgrims can cheer and aid each other in the 
heavenly road ; and, above all, where God is 
worshipped in spirit and in truth— there is the 
nearest approach to paradisiacal happiness. 

And such a home is eternal ; worldly adver- 
sity brightens its calm beauty, and even death 
cannot lay it in ruins. The homestead tree 
may, indeed, be cut down, flower after flower 
may fall to the earth, and the strong branches 
may lie broken and withered on the ground, 
yet only to the outward vision is this apparent 
desolation. The flowers, the branches, and the 
stately tree itself, are but transplanted to a 
purer climate, to the paradise of God — Love's 
own abode. We know 

We shall find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 
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But to return to Fairfield, that blessed, 
happy home of Amy Wilton's peaceful child- 
hood and early youth. 

Mr. Wilton had always been deeply pene- 
trated with the importance of a right under- 
standing between parent and child. He was 
not content to receive merely the love and 
reverence due to a parent, but it was his ardent 
desire to be the deaxest friend of his children, 
at least, until closer ties should be formed. 
Mrs. Wilton was of the same mind ; she had 
suffered much in her early days from the strict- 
ness and formality of the old regime; and 
dearly as she had loved her father and mother, 
there had existed between herself and them an 
impenetrable barrier, which, she trusted, would 
never arise between her own children and their 
parents. 

To gaze on Mrs. Wilton, was to admire her ; 
to know her even partially, was to love her ; to 
share her thoughts and feeUng, was to love, to 
reverence, and to admire her. Her face was 
very lovely ; and yet it was not the deep, dark, 
earnest blue eyes, the delicate features, the 
bright, brown hair, or the soft bloom of her 
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cheek, which gave to her countenance its in- 
expressible beauty ; it was the reflection of the 
loving soul, of the gentle, yet firm and well- 
regulated mind, of the holy thoughts, and of 
the heart at peace with God, and given for 
many years to her Lord and Saviour, that gave 
to her sweet, fair face its surpassing loveliness. 

In after-years, when those bright curls were 
prematurely streaked with silver, when the 
clear eyes were dimmed with tears and 
watching, when the rich soft hue of the rose 
had left but a fitful and unfrequent glow, there 
was the same touching and gentle beauty ; for 
peace still shone on that changed countenance, 
and love, and hope, and spiritual communion 
with the world to come irradiated her brow 
with a purer and higher loveliness than it bore 
in her youthful bloom. 

How dearly she was loved by her husband 
and children needs not to be told. With the 
former, there was that perfect and intimate 
union of thought and soul which but too 
seldom exists between those whom Grod hath 
joined together in that estate instituted by 
Him in the time of man's innocency. With 
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her children there was entire confidence and 
sympathy. In their infantile days, both she 
and her husband descended to the little waken- 
ing minds ; they endeavoured to enter into the 
childish plans, the petty troubles, and the 
juvenile impetuosity of those beloved ones. 
And now that the elder children, and especially 
Amy, were become their companions, the for- 
bearance and patience of former days were 
amply rewarded. 

The sun was sinking in the distant wave ; 
the song-birds were singing their last melody ; 
the roses were drooping their gentle heads; 
the evening primrose opened timidly her pale 
golden flowers ; and Amy still remained at the 
open window. At length the sound of a foot- 
step was heard on the staircase, there was a 
light tap at the door, and Mrs. Wilton entered. 

" Oh, mamma ! " said Amy immediately, " I 
have the most beautiful book ; at least, I am 
sure it is beautiful, for I have just glanced at 
it, and I have read the title-page. The motto 
chosen by the author caught my attention, and 
I have not read a word or thought of anything 
else since. Listen, mamma — is it not noble 
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and beautiful ? ' Look not mournfully into the 
past ; it comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the present ; it is thine. Go forth to 
meet the shadowy future without fear, and 
with a manly heart.' " 

" Yes, my dear, it is very beautiful, and I 
suppose it may be called most excellent philo- 
sophy. But why does it so charm you, 
Amy?" 

" Because, mamma, it does me good. I feel, 
when I read those few lines, that I could nerve 
myself to go on calmly amid all the sorrows of 
existence. It is noble ; it is worthy of an im- 
mortal creature." 

Amy did not half like the smile that suffiised 
her mother's sweet face. " Why do you smile, 
mamma ? " she said. 

" I smiled, Amy, to hear you speak so heroi- 
cally, and to see you draw up your form in that 
resolute manner ; you, who have never known 
a sorrow. But trial comes to all ; and, doubt- 
less, if it please God to spare your life, you will 
experience your share of this world's cares ; 
then, my Amy, may you be truly heroical. 
But it is not mere philosophy that will enable 
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you to ' meet the shadowy future without 
fear ; ' there is One alone who can so uphold 
the drooping heart that it faint not, and so 
strengthen your trembling spirit, that it can 
look calmly and unshrinkingly on a dim and 
uncertain future." 

"Yes, mamma, I know that," said Amy, 
musingly : and then she asked, " Have you 
read the book, mamma ? " 

" I have. Amy, or it would not be in your 
possession now. I think it a beautiful work. 
The descriptions of scenery are exquisite. 
Though it is called a romance, it has little 
plot in it ; indeed, according to the general 
acceptation of the term * romance,' it can 
hardly be so called. The glowing scenic de- 
scriptions of Germany and Switzerland * are 
beautiful exceedingly.' It abounds with life- 
like sketches ; and, yet more, with exquisite 
touches of feeling, delicately expressed, and full 
of truth. But it has grave errors, nevertheless, 
on which I desire you to form your own judg- 
ment. I think them more errors of expression 
than of sentiment. I cannot think the author 
of ' Hyperion ' would wish designedly to 
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nourish the natural pride of the human heart. 
But we will talk more about it when you and 
Agnes have perused the volume ; for I suppose 
you intend reading it together. But I am 
sorry, my dear, you were not downstairs ; 
your father is gone to the Pixies' Dell, and he 
wished you to accompany him." 

" Oh ! I am sorry, mamma, for I wanted to 
go there. Agnes and I want some flowers that 
only grow in that dell, for our new Flora ; and 
it is such a lonely place, we do not like to ven- 
ture by ourselves." 

" We will sit in the balcony and watch for" 
papa's return," said Mrs. Wilton ; and both 
mother and daughter sat down among the 
bright flowers. 

How exquisitely beautiful was the scenery. 
The west was suflftised with a sweet rosy hue, 
and long lines of golden light gilded the 
summits of the hills ; a fresh breeze came from 
the rocky downs, where wild thyme and heath 
raised their humble, beautiful heads, and where 
the Cistus Helianthemum — ^the delicate rock- 
rose — expanded its yellow leaves amid the 
mossy fragments of rock and stones. 
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Amy spoke of her childhood ; how happy it 
had been, and how happy it still was ; and she 
said, " Ah ! mamma dear, under God it is due 
to you and dear papa. How you have guided 
me, and so gently, too, ever since I can re- 
member! I cannot recollect more than one 
instance of constraint during my whole life. 
You and dear papa have injlrienced me ; instead 
of opposing my inclinations, you have gently, 
and almost inperceptibly, guided them into 
right channels. And I am sure, mamma, it is 
the best way. I never could have told you all 
my heart if you had scolded me, and looked 
dark and suspicious, and dreadfully grave, as 
Mrs. Payne does at Emma and Carry." 

From talking of Amy's childhood, Mrs. Wil- 
ton was led to speak of her early days ; of her 
old home in the north of Lancashire ; of her 
father's farm ; of the strict and quaint style of 
life to which she had been accustomed before 
her marriage, and of her girlish pleasures and 
enjoyments. Amy loved to hear her mother 
talk on this subject ; but especially she loved 
to hear of her sweet Aunt Helen, who had 
died of consumption at the age of nineteen. 
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Amy had never seen her, but there had been 
another aunt, her mother's eldest sister, the 
beautiful, high-souled Marian Hinton. Amy 
had often listened to her sad history with tears 
and thrilling interest. Marian had suffered the 
bitterest grief which a woman can sustain ; but 
she had said, like Amy, "It is so weak to give 
way under suffering;" and so she bore the 
saentangui*, and « word or sigh ever be- 
trayed the desolation within ; " for such things 
are untold." She learnt to "suffer and be 
strong ; " but the strength so obtained was not 
from above, not given by her heavenly Father; 
and while the brow was calm, and the eyes 
were tearless, the heart was wounded unto 
death. There was a long, bitter struggle, but 
nature conquered. The strong spirit held on 
for a few, a very few years ; and then Marian 
Hinton slept by her young and happier sister 
Heldn. Hers was, indeed, a broken heart. 



CHAPTER II. 

The sours deep love can never die : 
Here for a while it blossoms^ proved and tried ; 
But blooms in better worlds, fuller and purified. 

MRS. WILTON and Amy were interrupted 
by the appearance of Mr. Wilton and 
Henry Deane, who were crossing the lawn. 
They hastened to the library, where family 
prayers were held at that time of the evening. 

Mr. Wilton had been to the Pixies' Dell. 
There he had encountered Henry, whose object 
in going thither was to procure the rare plants 
which Miss Rayland and Amy so much de- 
sired. 

They had had a long conversation, Mr. 
Wilton said, and had lingered on the bridge 
which bounded the Dell, till the brilliancy of 
the moonlight warned them of the lateness 
of the hour. The prayer-bell was rung, the 
domestics summoned, and Henry Deane, in 
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virtue of his sacred office, acted as chaplain. 
When the pedestrians had partaken of son. 3 
refreshment, Mrs. Wilton opened one of the 
French windows, and stepped out on the lawn ; 
the rest of the party followed her example. It 
was a beautiful night in the early part of June_; 
the soft warm air was fragrant with the breath 
of many flowers ; for, in the mild, genial at- 
mosphere of Devonshire, roses, jasmine, hon 3y- 
suckle, and their thousand lovely companions, 
appear in profusion even at the commencement 
of the summer. The green earth seemed sleep- 
incT in the mellow radiancy of the calm moon- 
light, and the tall trees threw their deep, but 
graceful, shadows on the turf, whose verdure 
and silvery aspect might have rendered it a 
fitting rendezvous for the fairies, or " pixies," as 
they are generally called in Devonshire. 

" Will you take a message for me to Agnes?" 
said Amy to Henry Deane ; " and can you re- 
member a verbal one ? " 

" Willingly, I will take any message," he 
replied, " and I will do my utmost to remember 
it, and deUver it accurately ; but I have also a 
note from Miss Rayland to yourself, and some 
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little botanical pamphlets, which you left at the 
Rectory the other day." 

"Ah! why did you not give me the note 
before ? Agnes may require an answer. Since 
you were so nearly forgetting her commission, 
I fear you will scarcely bear mine in your 
mind." 

" No, I did not forget it," said Henry, " and 
I am pretty sure that Miss Rayland merely 
wrote to say at what hour she could walk with 
you to-morrow morning, so that no answer can 
be necessary ; and if your message relates to a 
similar appointment that also is needless." 

" Well," repHed Amy, " give me Agnes's 
note now, that I may see its contents before 
you go. I can read it, I think, by this bright 
moonlight." 

He gave it after a moment's visible hesita- 
tion. As the writing was large and distinct, 
its purport anticipated, and very brief. Amy 
could read it easily. She begged Henry to say 
merely that she would be quite ready at the 
appointed hour ; then, suddenly remembering 
the botanical papers, she asked if he intended 
to keep them. 

2 
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They had just reached a walk which led im- 
mediately into the road, and here Henry Deane 
mentioned the lateness of the hour, and bade 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilton good-night, at the same 
time placing in Amy's hands two small packets 
instead of one. 

It was eleven o'clock, and in a few minutes 
Amy was in her own room. There she sat, 
qnite absorbed in meditation, an open letter in 
her hands, and a half smUe parting her rosy 
lips — a faint smile, that seemed bom of some 
sweet, yet serious thought. There was a blush, 
too, on her cheek, and a happy light in her 
dark blue eyes. 

Amy was not much surprised at the contents 
of the letter which so deeply interested her, for 
it was what is commonly called a love-letter, 
and the first of the kind which she had ever 
received. That it pleased her was very evi- 
dent. She had almost expected it for some 
days past, and so had Mrs. Wilton, though 
neither mother nor daughter revealed to each 
other their expectations. 

Henry Deane and Amy Wilton had fire- 
quently met during their early years. He was 
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six years older than Amy, and had always 
taken her under his special protection during 
her visits to Westbury, where his family re- 
sided. For two years he was Mr. Rayland's 
private pupil ; and immediately upon his or- 
dination, he returned to Cliff Stanton Rectory, 
as the curate and friend of his former tutor. 
His prospects were good, for his talents and 
mind were of superior order ; his connections 
were persons of some influence in the Church ; 
and his private fortune, though not large, was 
apparently secure. 

When Amy and he were thrown so much 
together, the childish attachment, which had 
gradually increased, ripened into a deeper feel- 
ing. But Henry, like every true lover, was 
timid ; and it was some time before he dared to 
hope that Mr. Wilton would accept him as his 
son-in-law. However, he gained courage ; still, 
though there certainly existed a tacit under- 
standing between Amy and Henry, there was 
not the slightest engagement, neither had one 
word passed between them which might not be 
warranted by intimate friendship. 

That evening Henry had had a long and ex- 

2—2 
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plicit conversation with Mr. Wilton, who, 
though he disapproved generally of early en- 
gagements, yet gave his unqualified consent, 
and permitted him to plead his cause with 
Amy herself. Mr. Wilton stipulated that 
they should not think of marriage till Amy 
was twenty- one — an event scarcely three years 
distant. 

He was thankful to find for his beloved 
child a guide and protector who would more 
than supply his place when it should please God 
to call him from this world. He could trust 
the happiness of his darling Amy in his hands ; 
for he believed Henry Deane to be a truly 
converted character, zealous in his ministry, 
and sensible and prudent in temporal affairs. 
Besides this, the elder Mr. Deane was Mr. 
Wilton's oldest and most intimate friend. This 
union of their children would, as it were, seal 
the bond which for many years had existed. 

It was no wonder that Amy rose the next 
morning with the sun. She was too much 
excited to sleep ; and instead of practising or 
pursuing her wonted studies, she went into the 
garden, where the summer birds were singing 
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their matin lay, and where the slanting rays of 
the sun made brilliant the countless dewdrops 
on the grass and trees. 

Never had Nature seemed so joyous before ; 
never had the carolling of the birds sounded so 
melodiously ; never had the fresh invigorating 
morning hour wafted on its balmy wings such 
fragrance, such soft, yet cool, exhilarating airs. 

Oh ! when the heart is at rest, when the 
cup of joy is just raised to the lips, just tasted 
in all its sweetness ; when the dark shadows of 
the past have rolled away like night-clouds 
before the dawn, and when the future looks 
serene and bright — then does this beautiful 
world of ours seem most beautiful. If earth is 
full of light and flowers and shining streams, 
the glad heart rejoices that Nature in her love- 
liness can and does appear to sympathise with 
its emotions of happiness. But an American 
poet has said : — 

How strikingly the course of Nature tells, 
By its light heed of human suffering', 
That it was fashioned for a happier world 

The poet is right. Rocks, rivers and forests, 
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• 

flowers, mountains and cool green Tales, were 
created before sin marred the glory of Uden ; 
before the spoiler, Death, came into the world, 
€k)d, in His infinite love and mercy, did not 
make the sin-cursed soil a flowerless desert. 
True, man must till it in the sweat of his brow; 
but much of its primeval loveliness, much of its 
first pure glory is left ; though, alas! the traces 
of man, the destroyer, are to be read on many 
£ur pages of creation. It will not be so always; 
there is a time coming when the desert shall 
blossom like a rose. It is written, "There 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth.'' 

Mrs. Wilton joined her daughter before 
seven o'clock, and the mother and the child sat 
under the spreading elm where many pleasant 
hours had been passed in earlier days. Theirs 
was a perfect confidence ; no thought was con- 
cealed, no after-thought suppressed. One 
might have fancied that an elder and younger 
sister were holding sweet converse in that 
bright morning-time. And yet, though Amy's 
manner and tone were perfectly familiar, reve- 
rential love and the tenderest respect beamed 
in every glance, and thrilled in every word. It 
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could not be otherwise ; for as it was impossible 
not to love so gentle, affectionate, and high- 
souled a being as Mrs. Wilton, so it was equally 
impossible not to reverence her Christian con- 
sistency and pure example. 

Ah ! consistency, there lay the spell. Mrs, 
Wilton's lessons of practical piety were never 
rendered null and void by unholy tempers, or 
unkind words or actions. There lay the secret 
spring of the perfect respect and boundless 
reverence with which her children, her domes- 
tics, and her poorer neighbours regarded her. 
Amy and her sisters (but especially Amy, for 
her years gave her more discrimination than 
can belong to mere childhood) esteemed their 
mother aa a woman, and on this weU-grounded 
esteem rested their love, their devoted affection, 
and theu- willingly-yielded obedience. 

But to revert to Amy arid her sweet mother. 
They are sitting under the broad green tree in 
deep conversation. The to &ce of the matron 
is lovely under its deepened shade of thought, 
and the unutterable love that speaks in every 
fond gaze which she fixes on her child. And 
the young girl clings confidingly to her 
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dear mother, her head resting on the shoulder 
where it lay so often in hours of infancy, their 
hands locked together, and a sweet rosy blush 
of maiden modesty mantles her cheek and 
brow. She is opening her whole heart to that 
tender, wise parent ; and pouring out all the 
fervency of her young, enthusiastic spirit. And 
the mother, though early sorrow has passed 
over her — ^though years and maternal anxiety 
have somewhat softened and subdued her 
warm, vivid feelings — ^is a girl again, and can 
so well understand Amy's ardent hopes and 
sweet visions. 

After breakfast. Amy retired to her own 
room, and wrote to Henry Deane. There is 
scarcely occasion to say she wrote an accept- 
ance ; and then Agnes Rayland came, and to 
her, of course, was imparted the nature of her 
correspondence with Mr. Deane. 

Agnes was quite prepared to hear this, for 
she had been for some weeks more than usually 
observant ; and though Amy never mentioned 
him in conversation but as her father's friend's 
son, still there was a change at such times in 
her voice and colour, which, though scarcely 
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perceptible, revealed the truth to the quick eye 
of Agnes. When Mr. Wilton came to dinner 
he brought Henry Deane with him ; and the 
day passed away to all calmly and joyously, but 
to Amy as a lovely dream; dreamlike in its 
happiness and beduty, yet real and substantial. 

The next day, and the next, were the same ; 
Amy was so very happy, it seemed to her that 
all remnants of childhood's heart which surely 
lingered in her bosom a week ago were far 
removed now ; she was, and felt herself to be, 
a woman, loving and beloved ; the affianced wife 
of one whom she honoured and esteemed ; the 
cherished child of tender parents, who willingly, 
and with their blessing, bestowed her on the 
lover of her early youth. 

It was Friday evening. Henry Deane left 
Fairfield early ; for duties awaited him on the 
following day which he wished to commence 
soon after sunrise. Amy went to her room 
soon afterwards ; she had walked far that after- 
noon, and was tired. 

As she passed her mother's door she turned 
in, as usual, to kiss the baby, who lay in a little 
cot by the side of her parents' bed. On Mrs. 
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Wilton's dressing-table lay a miniature painting 
in a morocco case. It was a likeness of her 
eldest sister, the Aunt Marian, of whom Amy 
loved so much to hear. And she loved, too, to 
contemplate that beautiful countenance, now 
mouldering in the grave. 

Amy carried off the portrait to her own room, 
and she sat long with it before her. 

It was a touching picture, that likeness of 
the beautiful Marian Hinton. It was taken in 
her bright, unclouded days ; the rich dark hair 
swept the brow and neck of marble whiteness, 
the bright eye beamed with radiant life and 
happy love, and the crimson lip and cheek 
glowed on the ivory with the truth and soft- 
ness of reality. 

Amy had never seen her so ; that rose-like 
cheek and ruby lip were colourless when she 
first remembered the grave, calm, and (as she 
fancied) somewhat cold and stern Aunt Marian; 
but she died when Amy was quite a Uttle 
child ; and in later years, when she heard her 
sad history, she no longer wondered at the 
gravity ; and she knew that under that cold 
exterior there must have been a depth of grief 
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and unuttered anguish that Grod only pene- 
trated. 

Yet she had been " strong ; " she had seen one 
by one her hopes depart, and she had been 
" resolute " and outwardly calm, — a calm, alas 1 
like the snow-covered summit of a volcano, — 
cold and serene and passionless without, but 
restless and unsatisfied within. 

Marian Hinton had said, like Amy, " It is so 
weak to give way under suffering ; " and upon 
that conviction she had acted. 

She suffered, and was sHent ; none heard from 
her the voice of complaint, or the sigh of bitter 
remembrance. She punctually fulfilled all her 
duties ; she did hot withdraw from society ; but 
there was a fearful change, gradual indeed, yet 
SO distinct. 

She first ceased to laugh and sing, except at 
times, when she compelled herself to do both ; 
then her brilliant bloom faded, and health fled, 
till at last the wearied frame slept peacefully 
in the gram But not as she lU did she 
die : 

The soul's dark cottage, shatter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 
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Sickness and sorrow did the work of age ; and 
ere the tried spirit of poor Marian departed, she 
saw and acknowledged how much she had de- 
luded her own soul. Submission or resignation 
she had never felt — all but the will had been 
subdued ; and that remained year after year in 
struggling rebellion, till the hidden strife wore 
out the fragile frame. 

Her youngest and best-beloved sister, Eliza- 
beth (Amy's own mother), was with her for 
many weeks of that last weary, wasting illness ; 
death alone severed those two fond sisters. A 
day or two before her death, Marian said to 
Mrs. Wilton, " Oh ! Elizabeth, how wise I 
thought myself and how foolish I have been ; 
how much I might have soothed my sorrow ; 
how easily that quiet-rooted pain of mind, that 
restless anguish, might have been charmed 
away ; that aching void might have been filled, 
as no earthly affection could fill it, had I sought 
peace and comfort and strength where alone it 
can be found." 

" Do you, then, renounce the creed of philo- 
sophy you have for so many years professed ? " 
asked Mrs. Wilton. 
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" In one sense I renounce it," replied Marian. 
" I had determined to conquer or to die ; I had 
the will, but not the strength ; I could not 
overcome, and I am dying, as you know. I still 
think that it is our positive duty to suflfer with 
fortitude ; to be strong and calm as quiet decay 
or sorrow's wild tempests lay low our dearest 
and long-cherished hopes ; but a mere philoso- 
pher cannot do this ; he may succeed in main- 
taining an outward calm, even as I did, while 
within rages a very hurricane ; only the Chris- 
tian, who knows his Father's hand, can be at 
peace when storms and winds awake, and dark- 
ness surrounds him; he may suffer and be 
strong, because he believes that all things, how- 
ever painful, are working together for his good ; 
and above all he has the end of his journey in 
view ; weeping with him may endure for a 
night, but joy surely cometh in the morning. 
No, Elizabeth ; we cannot conquer of ourselves ; 
we are alike helpless in joy and in sorrow ; the 
pride of the human heart will struggle for the 
mastery, but it cannot be ; the reed that meekly 
bends beneath the storm will rise again when 
the sunshine returns ; but the stately pine meets 
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the tempest in its wrath, and is blasted for 



evermore." 



Peaceful as the heart of her loving sister could 
desire were the last hours of Marian Hinton, 
and full of the hope that maketh not ashamed ; 
and she who had suiSered so long and so silently 
spoke freely then of all that had been secret for 
long weary years ; and now her song was not of 
sorrow, nor of endurance, but of overflowing 
praise and thanksgiving. "Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight ! " her pale 
lips uttered before the immortal spirit passed to 
worlds unknown. 

Amy had heard much of this ; but she had 
not pondered it deeply ; and now, as she sat 
with that pictured lovehness in her hand, she 
thought only of the long years of sorrow, and 
of the strong mind that had never uttered one 
weak lamentation, or one word of repining. 
But Amy shrank now, as she had never shrunk 
before, from a perspective of sorrow ; her life 
was so very happy, she had nothing more to 
desire. " Any change," she murmured to 
herself, " must be for the worse." 

As she slowly undressed, a feeling of sadness 
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gradually stole over her. " Did the coming 
event cast its shadow before it ? " she timidly 
inquired. Never had she felt such an undefined 
feeling of approaching evil ; never had she felt 
so reluctant to meet it. 

But Amy soon regained her tranquillity, she 
drew back her window curtain, opened the case- 
ment, and gazed out into the beautiful summer 
night. There was a line of vivid silver on the 
distant sea ; the soft moon was just rising over 
the tall tree tops. All was so calm, so peaceful, 
that serenity seemed communicated to Amy's 
disquieted spirit. 

" How foolish I am to give way to low spirits 
without the slightest reason," she said to her- 
self ; "as my treasures increase, I feel like the 
miser, who fears that his riches may make them- 
selves wings and fly away. I see no source 
whence evil may spring," she. thought ; " all 
that I love will love me to the end, I know : 
there is no fear of pecuniary disaster ; but death 
— death might come, and invade this happy 
circle ; but I will not think of that — ^it is too 
terrible." 

At length Amy slept ; and when she arose in 
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the morning she did not even remember the 
temporary sadness of the preceding night. It 
was rather later than usual, and she hastened 
to the breakfast-table; then various duties 
occupied her constantly till the afternoon, so 
that her thoughts never reverted to that 
transient season of melancholy, not even when 
she carried her aunt's picture to her mother's 

room. 

About five o'clock on the Saturday afternoon, 
Helen and Marian generally arrived at Fair- 
field; this was the last Saturday before the 
vacation ; and Amy looked forward to the 
ensuing Friday with as much animation as her 

sisters. 

She took the baby in her arms, and carried 
her to a terrace that overlooked a lane which 
the girls were obliged to pass on their road from 
Ilfracombe. 

It was later than usual when the gig, which 
was always sent for them, appeared ; and then, 
to her great mortification, Marian and the 
servant were its sole occupants. 

Little Elizabeth impatiently scrambled down 
the bank, and ran to the gate ; and Amy went 
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with her. Marian was at their side imme- 
diately ; and she told Amy and their mother, 
who now joined them, that Helen had a slight 
cold and a headache ; and that Miss Warwick 
thought it better that she should remain quietly 
at school. 

" I trust it is nothing more than a cold," said 
Mrs. Wilton, anxiously. " The afternoon is so 
very warm, I think she might have ventured." 

" Oh no, only a little cold," replied Marian ; 
" and she has been studying very hard all this 
week ; and you know if Helen does too much 
she always has a sick headache." 



CHAPTER III. 

But now I go where none may need 
Temple> or shrine^ or saintly creed : 
My earthly pilgrimage is trod ; 
' Throngh Jesus Christ, I go to God.** 
And gently as a star of mom 
Fades in the splendour of the dawn. 
Or as a sunset cloud on high 
Is lost amid the radiancy 
Of crimson glow, and golden light. 
That glorifies the fall of night, — 
So pass'd her tranquil soul away 

To everlasting Sabbath day. 

Sacbed Ysab. 

SUNDAY passed with its accustomed peace 
and regularity, except that every one 
regretted Helen's absence. Mr. Rayland and 
Henry divided between them the services of 
the day ; the Wiltons were at church morning 
and evening ; and Amy and Agnes spent the 
afternoon as usual — the earlier part at the Sun- 
day-school, and the latter in reading together 
in a beautiful glen which skirted the church- 
yard. 
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Early on Monday morning Marian returned 
to school. She cried out as she sprang into the 
gig, " Do not forget to send the carriage on 
Friday. We shall have our boxes, besides 
music and drawings ; and mind, Amy, that you 
come for us yourself, and come early, too ; I do 
not like being last." 

It was little more than twelve o'clock : Amy 
was reading to her mother, and Mr. Wilton was 
busy with the gardener, when the gig, which 
had conveyed Marian to school, returned, and 
the servant brought with him a note from Miss 
Warwick. 

Helen was worse, very poorly and feverish ; 
and Miss Warwick would feel more easy if Mrs. 
Wilton would drive over to Ilfracombe. 

Helen had always been the most delicate 
child of the family ; but since her residence 
at Ilfracombe she had appeared stronger and 
healthier. Mrs. Wilton was much alarmed; 
but she neither expressed her alarm nor her 
distress. In two hours after the arrival of the 
messenger she was standing by Helen's bed- 
side. 

There was, indeed, much to cause anxiety in 

3—2 
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the child's appearance. Her pulse was quick^ 
and her breathing difficult ; but a languid smile 
stole over her flushed face, and lighted up her 
heavy eye, as the beloved form of her mother 
bent over her. 

Mrs. Wilton wrote a few lines to her husband, 
informing him of her intention to remain with 
Helen all night ; and then, with that exquisite 
thoughtfulness and refined tenderness which 
formed so strikii^ a trait in her character, she 
set herself to minister to the wants and com- 
forts of her suffering chUd. 

During the afternoon Helen grew worse, and 
the physician who had attended her from 
infancy was called in. In the evening Mr. 
Wilton rode over, and saw at once sufficient 
cause for alarm. By Miss Warwick's invitation 
he readily agreed to remain at her house till 
the following morning ; and after despatching a 
messenger to Amy, he took his place by the 
bedside of his daughter. 

Dr. Gardiner carefully examined his patient, 
and was compelled to own that the symptoms 
were most unfavourable ; and when he saw her 
again at seven o'clock the following morning. 
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he found that the disease was making rapid 
progress. 

Her complaint was pronounced to be inflam- 
mation of the lungs. She had been subject to 
attacks of a similar kind from her birth ; but for 
several years she had enjoyed a total 'exemption 
from maladies of that nature. The fears and 
anxieties of her parents were, therefore, lulled 
to rest. Now, however, they were suddenly 
revived, and with abundant cause ; as Dr. 
Gardiner assured them that no previous illness 
had ever assumed so alarming a character, and 
that he feared there was not sufficient stamina 
to resist it. 

It would be needless to describe the anguish 
of both Mrs. Wilton and her husband on hear- 
ing this sad announcement. A few minutes 
were spent in fervent supplication for strength 
according to her day, and then, with a pallid 
cheek, but a countenance perfectly calm, Mrs. 
Wilton returned to Helen's bedside. That day, 
spent in unavailing efforts to mitigate the 
increasing sufferings of the beloved patient, was 
indeed si, sorrowful one. Amy came, too, and 
Dr. Gardiner paid repeated visits. With one 
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and another sad employment the weary hours 
of suspense wore away till the sunset gilded 
the blue waters of the ocean. 

Amy left the darkened apartment (for light 
was painful to her sister, and the sunbeams 
were carefully excluded). She entered an 
adjoining room, and stood at the window, watch- 
ing the sun sink in the glassy waves of the 
broad Atlantic. Her heart was very sad. That 
day week all was so peaceful, and sorrow seemed 
so far away ; then she had conversed so happily 
with her mother ; and that very evening she 
had received the letter which made her the 
affianced bride of Henry Deane. That night, 
as she sat alone in her pleasant chamber, it had 
seemed to her that her cup of happiness was 
full to overflowing. Alas ! another cup was 
now put into her hands. That, too, might be 
overflowing, and it might be her portion to 
drain it to the dregs. 

Sick at heart she exclaimed, " Father, if it 
be possible, remove this cup from me." But 
she could not add with sincerity, " Neverthe- 
less, not my will but Thine be done." 

She turned again to the open casement ; the 
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sun had just set. " Will Helen's life pass away 
ere again it sink to rest, and brighten those 
inighty waters ? " was Amy's mental and almost 
audible inquiry. The moan of the ever-sound- 
ing sea was her only answer, and she returned 
to watch by her sister's side. 

All that affection could suggest, and all that 
skill could devise, had been done ; but every 
succeeding hour the case seemed more hopeless, 
and the young girl lay, or rather sat (for her 
breathing was too painful to admit of a recum- 
bent posture), on her bed, while her parents 
and her sisters watched eax^h struggHng respi- 
ration, dreading lest it should be the last. 

And Helen herself — did she know that she 
stood on the very verge of the eternal world ? 
Yes ; her tender mother, faithful in all things 
to her charge, gently and gradually conveyed 
the awful truth into her mind. Awful such 
tidings must ever be, but not always dreadful. 
Helen, from her earliest years, had been accus- 
tomed to consider the uncertainty of her own 
life, and " the life of the world to come " had 
occupied much of her mind. None knew this 
so well as her mother. To Amy she said little. 
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always speaMng generally, but never directly, 
of her own personal views and hopes of salva- 
tion. But to her mother — ^her beloved, revered, 
and tender mother — ^her whole heart lay open. 
During their private conversations Helen had 
often said, ''Mamma, I do not fear death, I know 
in Whom I trust, and am confident that He will 
bring me safe to glory ; but I do dread dying 
— ^the parting of body and soul — ^and, above all, 
leaving those I love so dearly.'' But now that 
the hour was come, those poor human fears, so 
natural to our mortal nature, all vanished away ; 
she was content to exchange a transitory home 
on earth for an eternal one in heaven ; and even 
the pang of bidding adieu to those around 
whom her young, loving heart was entwined 
had lost all its bitterness. 

But the parting was not yet. Again the 
hour of sunset shed its flush of beauty on earth 
and sky and ocean, and Helen yet lingered on 
the threshold of the grave. Henry Deane 
came to Ilfracombe; he wished to see once 
more her whom he had hoped to call sister. 
He told the dying girl that her darling sister, 
Amy, would be his wife ; and Helen, vnth her 
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feeble breath, prayed her God to be with them, 
and bless them continually. 

Her parents and Mr. Rayland had prayed 
with her, but she called Henry by the pleasant 
name of brother, and begged him to kneel down 
by her side, and pray that, if it pleased God, 
those she left behind might be fully comforted, 
and for herself, that she might depart in peace. 

The morrow's sun saw her still on earth ; but 
the faint spark of life glimmered very faintly ; 
gradually the expression of suffering passed 
from her countenance, calm repose stole over 
her features, and during the afternoon of Thurs- 
day she slept the sleep of death. 

Again it was eventide, and Amy gazed 
through her tears at the descending sun. There 
lay her young sister, so lately full of life and 
vigour ; her dark eyes closed in that long 
dreamless slumber, and her brown sunny hair 
shading a brow cold and white as the congealed 
snow of winter. But the immortal spirit — 
thxit was before the throne of God, new-born into 
its heavenly existence — that had entered into 
rest, ere yet it had encountered the storms and 
trials of mortal probation. 
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Early the next morning the remains of 'Helen 
were conveyed to Fairfield. Alas ! it was the 
morning that she and Marian had expected to 
return home for the midsummer vacation ; and 
the bereaved parents wept in silent agony when 
the hearse brought their beloved child to Mr. 
Wilton's house. 

"Think, my Ehzabeth," said Mr. Wilton, 
"that our lost one has now reached her 
Heavenly Father's house. The time may come 
when this dear home of ours may be trodden 
by the stranger. We may seek an abiding-place 
on earth, and find none ; but she is an hihabi- 
tant of that eternal city, whose builder and 
maker is God." 

A few days more and the dark array of 
funeral procession bore away the inanimate, but 
precious, form to its final resting-place. Beneath 
the stately chestnut trees that shadowed the 
chancel of Cliff Stanton Church Helen Wilton 
was laid. 

And how sad a change had passed over Fair- 
field ! Little Marian sat in the shrubbery or 
paced the grassy terraces of her father's garden 
with a listless foot ; the dear companion of her 
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sports and her studies was gone ; and the child 
pined sadly for her who could tread those 
pleasant, familiar haunts no more. Charlie 
returned from school on the day of his sister's 
death ; he arrived just in time to be recognised 
by her, and to receive her last farewell ; and 
with a mournful heart and tearful eyes, the 
affectionate boy gazed on her vacant place. 
Amy's grief was quiet, but deep, and for weeks 
no smile lighted Mr. Wilton's manly brow. But 
none knew how Mrs. Wilton mourned her 
departed child ; how she wept over the books 
and drawings which had been Helen's especial 
treasures. God only saw the bitter sorrow of 
that bereaved mother. Her husband and sur- 
viving chUdren knew how deeply her loving, 
maternal heart was wounded ; but they knew 
not all : when the first agony of grief had sub- 
sided, she took her wonted place in the house-^ 
hold circle ; and could Amy have seen the 
workings of her beloved mother's spirit, she- 
would, indeed, have beheld the very climax of 
holy, patient suffering. 

And now the weeks glided quietly on. 
Charles returned to school; but Marian, at 
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Amy's earnest request, remained at home for 
that half-year. Amy desired to superintend 
her studies, and Marian joyfully promised to 
pursue them with all possible regularity and 
-diligence. 

Henry Deane spent a part of every day at 
Fairfield ; and Amy's new and engrossing tie 
of aflfection did not diminish her strong regard 
for her friend Agnes. 

The Wiltons were on visiting terms with but 
few of the neighbouring families — ^in the village 
of Cliff Stanton their intimacies were almost 
•confined to the Rectory. There was one ex- 
ception — ^the Mrs. Payne and her daughters 
mentioned in a former chapter ; for Mrs. 
Payne's deceased husband had been a friend of 
Mrs. Wilton in her early days. Captain Payne 
died at an early age, leaving his widow and her 
two little girls with a very slender provision. 
Strict economy was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary ; and by Mr. Wilton's advice, they 
came to reside in a cheap pretty cottage on the 
confines of the village. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilton were always at the 
widow's command whenever any kind of 
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counsel or assistance was required ; but any- 
thing like friendship never did, and never could, 
subsist between women of such contrary dis- 
positions as Mrs. Payne and Mrs. Wilton. 

Emma Payne was little more than sixteen ;: 
and Caroline, or, as every one called her, little 
Carry, was fourteen; and they would, had 
their mother allowed it, have formed a close 
intimacy with Amy and Helen Wilton. 

Mrs. Wilton, aware that Mrs. Payne was 
unable to engage masters for her daughters^ 
education, and aware also that Mrs. Payne 
herself was incompetent to remedy the defi- 
ciency, had frequently, and in the most delicate 
manner, solicited her to allow Emma and Carry 
to take occasional lessons with Amy. They 
seldom came, however ; and it speedily became 
evident that their mamma was the cause of 
their non-attendance. 

It was in the spring before Amy's engage- 
ment and poor Helen's death, that Mrs. Wil- 
ton called upon Mrs. Payne to mention that 
Amy was about to commence the study of the 
German language. An excellent master from 
Ilfracombe was to attend her twice a week, and 
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Mrs. Wilton, who took great interest in Emma 
Payne (who was so evidently thirsting for 
means of improvement), proposed her beginning 
at the same time ; and to remove any scruples 
on Mrs. Payne's part, she made it appear that 
she herself would be the person under obliga- 
tion, by saying that it would be so great an ad- 
vantage to Amy to study with a companion. 

To her astonishment, Mrs. Payne refused. 
Mrs. Wilton saw Emma's disappointed coun- 
tenance, and when she left the room she ven- 
tured to say, "Now, can I not win you to 
obUge me ? " 

" I should be happy to oblige you, Mrs. Wil- 
ton," repUed Mrs. Payne ; " but in this instance 
I cannot consent. Emma is too fond of literary 
pursuits already. I wish her to be domesti- 
cated. I want her, now that she is growing 
up, to take the burden of the housekeeping 
from me. And, you know, with our sadly 
straitened means, such duties must occupy the 
mind entirely. It is on this account that I 
have checked her eagerness after every kind of 
instruction. No ! Emma is in her seventeenth 
year ; she must lay aside books and music now. 
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and use her needle, and consult the cookery- 
book. You know our confined income, that it 
barely suffices for necessaries, and that it ceases 
at my death." 

" Then, my dear Mrs. Payne, as you cannot 
leave your daughters a competency, is it not a 
duty to leave them well educated ? A well- 
informed and accomplished woman possesses a 
fortune more valuable than gold, since it can- 
not be alienated by temporal changes. Now, 
with regard to Amy, do not fancy that I am 
procuring masters for her in order to render her 
the fascinating belle, or the admired savants ; 
my motive is simply this : should adversity 
come — and who can say it will not come ? — 
Amy, though penniless, will not be portionless. 
I shall, if God grant me opportunity, pursue 
the same plan with all my children ; and I am 
happy to say that on this point Mr. Wilton and 
myself have but one mind." 

" But I do not wish my daughters to be 
clever women," pursued the foolish mother. "I 
wish to make them excellent housewives ; as 
my parents educated me, I desire to educate 
them. When I was a girl, domestic duties 
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occupied my days, and in them centred my 
thoughts. I had all the toil of nursing my 
children through infancy — ^now I look to them 
for comfort." 

" Miserable selfishness ! " was Amy's mental 
ejaculation; and she could not help thinkjng 
that the unamiable countenance before her was 
no recommendation of the educational system 
which its owner so strenuously advocated. 

But Mrs. Wilton gently repUed, " And I, 
too, look to my children for comfort. Believe 
me, Mrs. Payne, accomplishments and genius 
are quite compatible with domestic acquire- 
ments. Emma may study German and Italian ; 
she may practise Mozart and even construe 
Virgil, and yet perform her duty in your little 
household ; for, of course, no one would lay an 
onerous burden on the shoulders of a young 
girl ere she taste the bitterness of the outer 
world." 

Mrs. Payne made an almost irrelevant 
answer, and seemed determined to remain un- 
convinced; and Mrs. Wilton, grieved for the 
talented, but uninstructed, girls, determined to 
make one more eflfbrt. 
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She sent Amy to a neighbouring cottage to 
inquire about some sick pensioners ; and then 
she spoke to the erring mother with all the 
gentleness and affection of a sister : she spoke of 
the awful responsibility of giving life to im- 
mortal creatures who were to be trained for 
time and for eternity. " I do not think," she 
said, " that we are at liberty to force our chil- 
dren into just such a mould as our selfish fancy 
might dictate. We must remember that when 
we are laid in the grave, they will be probably 
mixing with the busy world ; and who can say 
how far their influence may extend ? Who can 
tell what will result from one child that you or 
I may educate ? If the fruits of a bad educa- 
tion ended with the one victim, the evil would 
be comparatively small ; but, alas ! it may 
spread even to the third and fourth generation. 
I do believe that no two children are capable of 
receiving precisely similar treatment; you, I 
feel, are called to a task of no small difficulty^ 
Emma is a girl of such extraordinary abilities, 
such force of mind, and depth of feeling, that 
your responsibilities, as her only parent, are in- 
creased tenfold. Talents like hers may be, 

4 
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nay, must be, the curse or the blessing of their 
possessor, and of mankind in general. None of 
us leave the world as we found it ; some word 
or work, even from the weakest, takes eflfect, 
and produces some change, however slight ; — 
that change must either be good or evil. How 
much more, then, must the example and influ- 
ence of powerful minds achieve ! And your 
Emma, my dear Mrs. Payne, has within her the 
germs of a noble character; oh, let them be 
fostered and cherished with a tender, loving 
hand, for if they are allowed to die or wither 
away, weeds will spring up, and flourish abun- 
dantly I " 

Mrs. Payne could not be offended. Mrs. 
Wilton was such an old friend, she owed so 
much to her kindness, and she spoke, too, with 
such sweetness, with tears in her gentle, meek 
eyes, and with such winning, persuasive tones, 
that the heart of her hearer was melted. She 
was not a wrongly-disposed woman, but her 
harshness and selfishness were the effects of a 
very improper education, and she herself was 
unconsciously verifying the truth of Mrs. 
Wilton's remarks — for the errors of her parents 
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were being- repeated by herself. Moreover, she 
did not understand her children's characters ; 
they had always feared her too much to confide 
in her ; she thought them too excitable, and 
possessing too much power of imagination. 
The latter she particularly endeavoured to 
check, nay, more, to crush, forgetting that it was 
the gift of God — ay, a glorious gift too I — ^but, 
like all other dazzling possessions, dangerous to 
the possessor, unless the mind be properly regu- 
lated. There is no faculty of the human mind 
which does not more or less require education. 
Education is a work that must proceed both in 
detail and generally; each power or tendency 
requires a separate culture and guidance, and 
yet all must be so judiciously arranged as to 
blend together in one harmonious whole. 

Mrs. Wilton did not speak thus plainly to 
Mrs. Payne simply because she would not per- 
mit her child to learn a foreign language. 

She knew that the refusal proceeded from 
the system which she had unhappily adopted in 
the training of her daughters ; and Mrs. Wilton 
saw and deplored the selfishness and repulsive 
bearing of the parent, and the discomfort and 

4—2 
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reserve of the children. Reserve, alas ! was too 
mild a term — ^it was want of candour ; and yet, 
neither Emma nor Carry was uncandid by 
natm-e. To Mrs. Wilton and to Amy both 
would freely confess their faults ; but to the 
mother the heart of the two girls was sealed. 
Besides, she was a weak woman, devoid of dis- 
crimination, and looked to outward demeanour 
as to character. She might as well have looked 
upon the surface of the sea in order to descry 
the jewels hidden in its depths, or to avoid the 
shoals and quicksands beneath its waves. If 
Emma and Carry dusted the room, weeded the 
garden, and mended stockings, talked about the 
faults of their only domestic, and the dearness 
of provisions, or held consultation as to the 
arrangement of their wardrobes, she was satis- 
fied. She concluded they were growing up 
into orderly, sensible women, with no nonsense 
about them (as she expressed herself. Poor, 
blind mother ! She forgot that hands may be 
mechanically employed, while hearts are wan- 
dering far away on forbidden ground. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Think ! the shadow on the dial« 

In the nature most undone^ 
Marks the passing of the trials 

Proves the presence of the sun. 
Look ! look up in starry passion 

To the throne above the spheres ; 
Learn ! the spirit's gravitation 

Still must differ from the tear's. 
Work ! make clear the forest tangles 

Of the wildest stranger land^ 
Trust I the blessed deathly angels^ 

Whisper; " Sabbath hours at hand." 

Elizabeth Babbett BROWNiNa. 

THE bright summer passed, and the tints of 
autumn cast a more subdued beauty over 
the woods and vales of Devonshire. 

Mr. Wilton paid several prolonged visits to 
Bristol, so that Mrs. Wilton was left more than 
usually to the society of her daughters. The 
little Elizabeth grew rapidly. She bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to her sister Helen ; she had 
the same fair but colourless complexion, and 
large, dark eyes, filled with thought and feeling 
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SO far beyond her infant years. The child had 
not forgotten her departed sister ; she would 
roam at will about the house, and when any 
article of dress or furniture recalled to her baby 
memory some scene in which Helen had borne 
a part, she would raise her dark, shining eyes, 
and with a most touching expression say, 
" Poor sissy Helly gone, gone away ! " 

One beautiful afternoon in September, Mrs. 
Wilton, with Amy and Marian, paid a visit to 
the hallowed spot where she whom they had so 
dearly loved slept in peace. The rays of the 
western sun shone brilliantly on the tower and 
body of the church, lighting up that part of the 
graveyard which lay open to its beams ; but in 
the quiet shade of the grey chancel was the 
tomb they came to visit. The shadow of the 
eastern walls and the stately chestnuts cast a 
deep but not unpleasing gloom over the grassy 
mounds which lay beneath them. Marian wept 
passionately, as she always did on such occa- 
sions ; and large tears glittered in Amy's gentle 
eyes ; but their mother showed no outward sign 
of emotion. Amy knew that if there are 
'* thoughts that do lie too deep for tears," so, 
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also, are there griefs far too profound for ex- 
pression ; but on her mother's sweet, sad 
countenance there was no cold, despairing 
gloom ; her mental glance was raised far beyond 
the cold, silent grave, and she turned, after a 
while, to soothe Marian, whose excitable nature 
found such abundant vent in torrents of tears. 

" Our Helen is taken away from the evil to 
come," she said ; " she is gone homey and we 
shall rejoin her in a few short years at the most ; 
so do not cry so bitterly, my child ; perhaps the 
time will come when earthly sorrow and care 
may be our portion, and, amid bitter grief and 
perplexity, we may come hither and gaze with 
thankful heart on our Helen's peaceful resting- 
place, and thank God that she is taken * from 
the evil to come.' " 

"But evil may not come, mamma," said 
Marian. 

" Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward," replied Mrs. Wilton ; " each one has 
his or her allotted burden ; as your favourite 
poet says. Amy : 

" Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
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The Christian may have many dark, dreary 
days ; but amidst them all he can rejoice, for he 
knows that though * weeping may endure for a 
night, joy cometh in the morning,' and the 
morning surely cometh when the rain of sorrow 
will fall no more ; and so long as the dark day 
of his life shall last, strength will be given 
according to his need ; therefore in joy or grief 
he is alike happy, but still happier are they 
who, like our dear Helen, enter into eternal rest 
before they encounter the storms and tribula- 
tions of the world." 

" But, mamma," asked Marian, " has every 
one these tribulations of which we speak ? I 
think some* people seem quite happy." 

" Do you not remember, my love, that our 
Saviour says, ^ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ' ? and, depend upon it, there is no 
person of mature years now living who has not, 
at some time, known sorrow in one shape or 
another ; for grief wears many aspects." 

" Yes," replied Marian, thoughtfully ; " death 
may come as it came to our happy family, or 
poverty may fall on people, or they may have un- 
comfortable homes, as Emma and Carry have." 
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" And there are many more ways in which 
sorrow may invade the heart," continued Mrs. 
Wilton; "oftentimes the spirit that seems light- 
est, is the heaviest. Mrs. Hemans truly says, 

" The heart's great depths for human Hne too fearfully 
profound." 

* The heart knoweth its own bitterness,' and 
God only shares that silent sorrow ; but, my 
children, I do not wish you to look forward to 
the future with gloomy apprehensions. Our 
heavenly Father will give just as much of 
earthly good and earthly adversity as is neces- 
sary to our welfare. He can give strength to 
control the spirit in the hour of exhilaration, 
and to uphold it in the day of affliction. It is 
not only unwise, but very sinful, to embitter the 
present with anxious fears for the future — if we 
go on in duty's path simply and trustingly, the 
God who has brought us thus far will bring us 
safely to the end." 

"But, mamma," interrupted Amy, " is there 
not a proper degree of care to be observed ? 
Mrs. Payne was fretting yesterday because she 
feared her annuity might be discontinued before 
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her death. I know she should not have spoken 
so murmuringly, but still her fears may be 
realised." 

" There is a thunder-storm brooding now, my 
dear, and the electric fluid may fall on us, and 
we may fall into the valley as we cross the path 
by the rocks ; we may find EUzabeth in a con- 
vulsion-fit when we return home, and your dear 
father might lose his life on his journey from 
Bristol ; but would it not be absurd, setting 
aside the sinfulness, to make ourselves miserable 
by contemplating evils at a distance which can 
never reach us unless it please God?" 

" Certainly," replied Amy. 

"Now, my children, we will walk homeward, 
or we shall, at least, be wet by the storm ; but 
take this lesson to your hearts : Nothing can 
happen to us but what will work together for 
our good, if we love God. If you see cause to 
suspect that adversity is coming, even if it be 
only a Kttle cloud on the horizon, commit your 
way to God ; He can as easily disperse the 
gathering storm of sorrow as He can cause those 
dark, leaden vapours to pass away without any 
effect. At the same time, look the approaching 
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evil calmly and steadily in the face, ask Divine 
guidance, and do your best to counteract it, and 
if there be no visible means of escape, still you 
need not despair — you must * stand still and see 
the salvation of the Lord,' even as the Israelites 
of old. Their need was at the greatest when 
Pharaoh's army pressed hard behind, and the 
Red Sea spread its deep waves before ; but 
then, when human aid was impossible, God 
Himself interposed with a ' mighty hand and a 
stretched-out arm,' and brought them securely 
through the flood, and by the same means em- 
ployed for their deliverance He overwhelmed 
their enemies ; and God often works in this way 
with His children. Then, again, in a moral and 
social point of view, it is unwise and ridiculous 
to torment ourselves with possibilities and as- 
sumed probabilities ; at any rate, let us keep 
our unpleasant misgivings to ourselves, and not 
make ourselves obnoxious members of society, 
by always talking on disagreeable subjects." 

" But, mamma," said Marian, " people are 
compelled sometimes to talk about disagreeable 
things." 

" Certainly, my dear, and often it is desirable 
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to talk over an evil, either present or at hand, 
for the sake of advice, and in order to form a 
sounder judgment by consultation ; but that is 
quite a different thing from that constant habit 
of repining and giving vent to all kinds of 
gloomy forebodings. When you can remedy an 
evil by talking about it, do so at once ; but if, 
as is generally the case, all the words in the 
world will not mend the matter, be silent, and 
do not offend God and annoy your fellow- 
creatures." 

" And yet, mamma," replied Amy, '^ dark 
anticipations will obtrude sometimes." 

" Yes, but they need not be encouraged, un- 
less there be visible need and just cause for so 
doing. ^ The fool who has said in his heart, 
There is no God,' may well give way to his 
miserable apprehensions, but for a Christian to 
do so is most sinful, most unwise, and most 
weak-minded." 

" Ah ! strength of mind, that is beautiful," 
thought Amy ; " I will attain to it ; " but she 
did not express her thoughts. 

Soon after they reached home, Marian went 
to the window, and cried out^ " Oh ! mamma, 
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iihat dark, threatening cloud has passed over, 
we shall have no rain here ; and see, there is a 
rainbow on the coast." 

" And so God can cause the darkest cloud of 
grief to pass away, and leave in its stead the 
bright and beautiful rainbow of hope," replied 
her mother. 

Neither Amy nor Marian was aware how 
many dark apprehensions were even then over- 
shadowing their mother's mind ; they did not 
know how anxiously she awaited her husband's 
return, or how much depended upon his journey 
to Bristol. The confidence she had always 
placed in her children was now withheld, not 
because she doubted them, but because she 
would not cloud their young minds with 
worldly anxieties. She was content to bear 
the suspense alone and in silence, rather than 
perplex and sadden the young girls, who, if 
admitted to her counsels, could only share her 
care and distress, without alleviating her per- 
plexities. But two more days passed, and the 
post brought Mrs. Wilton a letter from her 
husband. It contained only a few lines, saying 
that he should be again at Fairfield that very 
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evening. There was no word as to the success 
of his journey, and she felt the silence to be 
ominous. 

" You are not well, dearest mamma," said 
Amy, tenderly, when about two hours after- 
wards she found her sitting in the breakfast 
parlour, her eyes fixed abstractedly on a beau- 
tiful alabaster ornament before her, and her 
hand pressed to her forehead. 

" Yes, my love, I am well ; I was only think- 
ing deeply, and sad thoughts were uppermost 
just then ; but I am ready to walk with you, 
if Marian has finished her lessons." 

" But, mamma, you look tired ; I think you 
should not walk to-day ; Marian and I shall be 
dull without you, but that will be far better 
than fatiguing you." 

" Indeed, dear Amy, I can accompany you. 
I am not physically but mentally tired, and this 
soft autumnal morning will revive me ; go, my 
love, and put on your bonnet, we will set out 
at once; for I wish to be at home again by one 
o'clock ; and baby must go with us, so tell Jane 
to get ready." 

Amy obeyed. She attributed her mother's 
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depression to sad reminiscences of her lost 
Helen, and she believed that a walk would con- 
tribute to raise her spirits. 

It was seven o'clock, and the tea-things were 
upon the table; Amy had brought out her 
finest preserves, and selected the ham herself. 
Marian had been to the nests for the newest 
eggs, and was ready to welcome the beloved 
traveller after his long, weary journey. The 
little Elizabeth stood in the large bay window, 
shouting out at every sound of wheels that papa 
was come. 

At length the long-expected carriage did 
arrive, and Mrs. Wilton hastened to the front 
entrance. Mr. Wilton ahghted, and she saw at 
a glance that he looked pale and careworn. 
Amy and Marian were quite disappointed ; their 
dainty catering was fruitless, for their papa 
drank but a single cup of tea, and ate only a 
part of a dry biscuit ; he had dined so heartily 
at Bridgewater, he said, that he should not 
require any further supplies till the following 
morning. 

When the table was cleared, Amy observed 
that her father talked with more apparent 
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gaiety than had been his wont since Helen's 
death ; but his cheerfulness seemed forced, for 
he constantly relapsed into fits of silence and 
abstraction. She inquired about her friends 
the Misses Deane (Henry's sisters). 

" They are not very well," replied Mr 
Wilton. 

" Oh ! I am sorry for that," said Amy ; " but 
Maria is always delicate. She wrote me word 
that she was going to Paris for the winter ; did 
you hear anything about it, papa ? " 

" No, my dear, not about Paris, but I believe 
Maria and little Susan will soon be in America ; 
Clarice has undertaken a situation as governess 
to a family near Chepstow." 

Amy and Marian were both thunderstruck 
at this unexpected information. " America ! " 
Amy faintly repeated; "and Mr. and Mrs. 
Deane, papa — will they accompany Maria and 
Susan ? " 

" They will, my love," was her father's reply. 

" And Henry ? " she would have said, but she 
had not courage, so Marian asked the question 
for her. 

" Henry will remain where he is, my dear ; as 
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yet he does not know of these changes," and 
Mr. Wilton's countenance assumed an expres- 
sion of anguish which his daughters had never 
seen exceeded but once. Mrs. Wilton, too, was 
pale, and her eyes were fixed mournfully on her 
husband. 

Amy instantly felt that something terrible 
had occurred. Henry was her first thought; 
but he, she knew, was safe and well. He had 
only left her at six o'clock. Marian was the 
first to develop the mystery ; for when the 
sisters left the room for the ostensible purpose 
of practising, but really because they thought 
their parents desired absence, in order to com- 
municate more freely, she exclaimed, " Amy, I 
am quite sure Mr. Deane has lost all his for- 
tune ; that is the reason that Clarice has turned 
governess, depend upon it." 

Amy was thoughtful for a moment, and then 
answered in a sad tone, " You must be right, 
Marian ; things have gone wrong at Bristol, I 
fear." 

" And if Mr. Deane is in trouble, will it not 
affect papa ? " 

" I am afraid it will, but not to any extent, I 

5 
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hope, because we know that papa's fortune is 
not all, nor half of it, embarked in the con- 
cern. He will be inconvenienced, perhaps, and 
harassed, but I trust that will be all. And poor 
Mrs. Deane, and that sweet, gentle Clarice, 
alone in the world, without a protector ! And 
poor Henry, too ! How strange, nay, how un- 
kind to keep him so long in ignorance. I am 
sure he will not let Clarice be a governess. He 
will bring her here to live with him ; but I 
wonder papa did not insist upon her staying 
with us while her parents and sisters were 
absent." 

So the two girls discoursed. In the meantime 
Mr. Wilton was relating the whole to his wife. 

When her daughters had left the room, Mrs. 
Wilton turned to her husband. She was pale, 
but her countenance was perfectly calm, and 
her sweetest smile was upon her lips, as she 
took his hand, and said, " Now, my love, tell 
me the worst. I am quite prepared to hear it, 
if things are worse than even you anticipated ; 
do not fear to distress me ; our last trial was so 
heavy a one, that this, comparatively speaking, 
will be scarcely felt." 
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" But, my dear Elizabeth, your darkest anti- 
cipations are, I fear, brighter than the reality." 

" I think not," she answered, cheerfully. "I 
am prepared to hear that, in consequence of 
your name being retained in the firm, you are 
deeply involved ; and that a large part of your 
fortune must be sacrificed to meet the just de- 
mand of creditors. You will have to return to 
business, and our mode of living must be very 
considerably retrenched ; and, perhaps," she 
added, in a sadder and rather tremulous voice, 
'* perhaps we shall have to leave Fairfield." 

For a few minutes Mr. Wilton was silent, 
and then he said, " Well, my love, I will trust 
to your long-tried fortitude — ^rather, I should 
say, I will trust to your Christian principle — 
you shall know all at once, and without re- 
serve. 

" I believe the fault (if fault there be) rests 
principally with Brownlow. Deane is certainly 
to blame, but in a lesser degree. There has 
been too much speculation, which has proved 
unfortunate. Three foreign houses, largely in 
our debt, have failed, and we have had losses 
by sea for the last two years. Add to this the 

5—2 
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decline of the mercantile interest in the western 
counties, and you will see sufficient causes for 
bankruptcy. It was useless, indeed unprincipled, 
to struggle on ; there was no hope of regaining 
lost ground, so we agreed to surrender aU into 
the hands of the creditors." 

" All ! " repeated Mrs. Wilton, with fearful 
interest. 

" Yes, my dear Elizabeth, all. The laws of 
Grod, of my country, and of honour, alike de- 
mand it. It will be a sad, sad trial ; but it 
must be. I believe if all is unreservedly sacri- 
ficed, the claims of the creditors may be nearly, 
if not quite, satisfied. I had no idea of this, as 
you know, three months ago ; but the truth 
could be hidden no longer. I find the house 
has been involved for four years. I, indeed, 
have no share in doing the mischief ; but my 
name stands first in the firm, and, therefore, I 
am answerable. What will you say, my love, 
when I tell you that not only must we leave 
Fairfield, but that we must no longer reside in 
the country ; a small house in some town, and 
one or two domestics, must satisfy us ; and I 
must no longer live a life of ease, for we have 
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not one shilling to depend upon besides that 
little estate of yours in the North. There is yet 
one more sad piece of information to impart. 
Henry, most unwisely, placed his fortune in his 
father's hands, hoping thereby to double it, in 
order that he might be able to afford Amy a 
home in some degree resembling her present 
one. Alas ! it is her home no longer." 

" And is that, too, gone ? " asked Mrs. 
Wilton. 

" Yes, all is gone ; it is a general wreck. 
Brownlow, Deane, and myself, are alike stripped 
of our worldly possessions. Now, my wife, my 
own Elizabeth, can you bear all this ? Can you 
quit this lovely, happy home, — ^resign your 
library, your musical instruments, your flowers, 
and your cherished garden ? Can you leave the 
grave of our departed child? Can you turn 
from these lovely shades, and find your dwelling 
amid the smoke and turmoil of a great city ? 
Can you do all this, and not murmur ? " 

" By God's help, I will, dearest. With 
you, and with my dear children, the meanest, 
dingiest abode will still be home. We have 
often said that it is not the dwelling or its 
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appurtenances that constitutes home ; but the 
sweet influence of one loving spirit over 
another, and the hallowed interchange of 
thought, feeling, and sympathy. Though we 
each one labour with our hands for our daily 
living, this blessed communion will still be ours. 
Fear not, my husband ; we shall be very happy. 
Such love as ours cannot be rusted or tarnished 
by contact with this world's dross. Adversity 
will but make it brighter and stronger. Hence- 
forth we shall have but God and each other to 
lean upon. But, do I say ? Surely we need not 
desire more." 

Mr. Wilton was prepared to find his wife 
calmly resigned ; but he had not anticipated 
this lofty spirit, which seemed to rise superior 
to earthly storms, and mentally he thanked God 
who had given him so precious and rare a 
treasure. 

" But our children," he continued, after 
several minutes' pause. " Our dear Amy, — 
what a reverse for her, and for her lover, too ! 
They must separate, and their marriage must 
be postponed till Henry shall obtain prefer- 
ment. How will Amy bear it, Elizabeth ? " 
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" I trust, my love, she will bear it as a 
Christian. It will be a bitter, very bitter trial* 
Hitherto her life has been so free from care and 
sorrow ; but the same Power that guarded her 
in years of prosperity, can keep her during the 
days of darkness. We shall, one and all, be 
deeply tried, my dear husband ; but there is a 
Grod in heaven who orders all things aright, and 
He is our God, our Father, and our Friend. 
To Him we will look up, and we will comfort, 
and strengthen, and encourage each other." 



CHAPTER V. 

Thoa art bearing hence thy roses, 

Ghid snnuner, fare thee well ; 
Thou art gin giTig thy last melodies 

In eTery wood and delL 

FSLICIA HXMAKS. 

Ahis ! how ehaoged from the fair scene. 
When birds sang ont their mellow hiy. 

And winds were soft and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day. 

H. W. LoNQni.ix>w. 

THE November wind was howling mourn- 
fully among the leafless trees of the Pixies' 
Dell, when Amy, accompanied by Henry, paid 
it a fareweU visit. How changed was the 
lovely spot ; as changed as Amy's path in life. 
The grey, dripping rocks, the moist sere leaves 
which obstructed the narrow pathway, and the 
soughing of the melancholy breeze, like a con- 
tinuous wail, were all in accordance with her 
feelings, as she gazed on the scene of so many 
bright, happy summer evenings. 
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" How different everything looked on that 
pleasant afternoon, last June, when we all drank 
tea here ! " said Amy at length. " Do you 
remember, Henry, how you, and I, and Agnes, 
and dear Helen, scrambled half way up that 
steep rock, to gather the beautiful flowers that 
grew near the cave ; and how Marian sat down 
there on the grass playing with baby ? Mamma 
was cutting cake under that gnarled oak-tree, 
and papa was pretending to be useful, and up- 
setting everything. Oh, that was a pleasant 
evening ! " 

" Yes," replied Henry, " it was, indeed, a 
most happy evening ; and that day- week your 
father and I walked here, and talked about 
your own dear self; and he promised, that if 
you were willing, he would receive me as his 
son-in-law ; but all is changed now. The Dell 
will recover its lost beauty next spring, but you 
will not be here ; it^ loveliness will smile as 
sweetly on my solitary rambles as on our 
pleasant excursions last summer. We have 
both known sorrow since that bright season." 

" It will be long before we meet again," said 
Amy, sadly. 
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" Oh ! I hope not, dearest. Liverpool i® 
attainable. I was terribly afraid you would 
go to your mother's cottage in Cumberland ; 
that would have been so very far. I shall come 
as often as Mr. Rayland can spare me, and you 
will welcome me ; and, of course, we shall write 
very often. I shall try now in good earnest 
for preferment ; and then, when I have my own 
snug little rectory — no matter how humble and 
retired — we shall be no longer separated." 

" And Agnes will be your sister," said Amy ; 
" you must talk to her, and so, with your duties 
and your studies, you will not have much time 
for vain regret. We must be strong, now, 
Henry ; our time of trial has come, and let us 
meet it as becomes rational beings and Chris- 
tians ; happier days are in store for us, I doubt 
not." 

" But, my Amy, I cannot bear to think of all 
the privations you will endure — ^pent up in the 
close air of an immense town, no flowers, no 
pictures, no models of art and beauty (which 
seem almost necessary to your existence), no 
sweet country walks. Then your tender white 
hands will hardly bear constant sewing, and 
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dusting rooms in that large, dusty, smoky 
town." 

" Now, really, Henry, you are trying to make 
me discontented. In the first place, Liverpool 
is not a smoky town, or a particularly dusty 
one either. Papa says it is breezy, and the air 
is always fresh ; besides, our house is not in the 
commercial part of the town. Then, as to 
flowers and pictures, it will be hard if I cannot 
procure a penny bouquet sometimes; for pic- 
tures, I have mamma's drawings ; and I know 
most beautiful works of art may be seen in the 
shop windows in Liverpool With regard to 
sewing, that will be no novelty ; I have sewn 
daily for many years. Dear mamma is so wise, 
she wished always to prepare us for adverse cir- 
cumstances ; and plain needlework has formed 
a part of our customary routine. Marian sews 
now for two hours every day — at least she did 
so till the breaking up of the household began. 
She does not like it, but mamma is anxious that 
she should be a good needlewoman ; so do not 
be afraid for me, Henry. If you were going 
with us, the trial ofleaving dear Fairfield would 
be comparatively light." 
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"Amy," said Henry, after a long pause, 
" amid new scenes and new friends, perhaps old 
ones will become less dear ; in that opulent town 
where you are going to live you will doubtless 
find wealthy suitors who will be able to replace 
you in that station you are now quitting — do 
you think the poor country curate will then 
hold the same place in your heart ? " 

" I have promised to be yours, Henry, and I 
hold that promise most binding, most sacred ; 
on many points I doubt myself, but on this one 
I am assured. No man can ever be to me what 
you are. You do not mean what you say — ^you 
cannot think that paltry riches or a splendid 
establishment could influence me ! " 

Much more was said on both sides, and they 
lingered in the Dell till towards sunset ; then 
Henry took Amy back to Fairfield, that sweet 
home of her happy youth now about to fall into 
the hands of strangers. 

The next day was one of gloom and of bustle ; 
the few articles which were to be taken to 
Liverpool were already packed ; the furniture 
of Fairfield was preparing for sale by auction ; 
the auctioneer's clerks were busy with their 
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catalogues and their lots. At last the evening 
came. Amy was to spend the night with Mrs, 
Payne ; Marian and the baby were at the 
Rectory. 

Mrs. Wilton, who had been extremely busy 
all the day, was standing at the breakfast- 
parlour window, watching for her husband, who 
had gone on some business into the village. It 
was a clear moonlight night, and, wearied as 
she was with unwonted exertions, she stood for 
more than an hour waiting his appearance. 

She gazed round the elegant apartment in 
which she stood ; on the pianoforte, two book- 
cases, with their well-chosen contents, the 
beautiful work-table that had been a birthday 
gift from her indulgent husband, and on all the 
comforts and luxuries of that pleasant room, 
and knew that they were hers no longer. 

This was Saturday evening ; — on Monday 
morning they were to quit Devonshire ; and 
soon after their departure the sale would com- 
mence. Each article of furniture became sud- 
denly dear to her. There was not a chair, a 
table, a couch, or an ornament but had its asso- 
ciations. Without, the calm, cold moonlight 
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slept on the shrubberies and lawns of the 
garden she had so loved to tend, — a few hours 
more and the stranger's foot would invade the 
loved domain — ^the rude grasp of hirelings, and 
the scrutinising eye of the calculating pur- 
chaser, would be on all around her, — and it is 
no wonder that she wept, quietly, indeed, but 
bitterly. At length the long-expected form 
appeared, and the tears were wiped away, and 
then she remembered that their traces could not 
be so easily obliterated. 

" Oh ! how selfish I have been, thus to give 
way to my feelings ; how thoughtless thus to 
increase his depression by the sight of mine ! " 
said she to herself, as she hastened to admit 
her husband. 

He, too, was tired, very tired, and careworn ; 
but the sweet voice that had been such glad- 
some music in brighter days, now came to his 
heart as a high sounding note of encouragement 
and comfort. She took his great-coat and his 
hat, and wheeled his chair to the fireside as she 
had done for many winter evenings ; and with 
her own hands closed the shutters and prepared 
the tea. 
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Her cheerful tone soon re-animated him ; but 
at length he discerned the traces of weeping on 
her pale, serene face. 

" My Elizabeth !" he said sorrowfully, " for 
my sake you are trying to appear cheerful ; you 
have been shedding tears, dearest. I am sure 
you are very sad and very weary." 

" I am very tired, and I certainly was low- 
spirited before you came in ; but now that you 
are here, dear, I forget it all. Come, take 
your tea ; I am sure you must require it after 
your long, cold walk from Cliff Stanton. Did 
you see baby at the Rectory ? will she be good 
with Agnes and Marian ? " 

The following day was Sunday. For the last 
time the Wiltons attended Divine service in the 
beloved sanctuary where they had so long wor- 
shipped. The winter afternoon was closing in 
as the second service concluded. Henry read 
prayers and Mr. Rayland preached. After the 
sermon, Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, with their 
daughters, lingered to cast one wistful glance 
over the shadowy aisles and the dim chancel. 
The evening was spent at the Rectory. Mrs. 
Payne and her children came after tea to bid 
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farewell to those who had been, for some years, 
their kindest and best friends. Emma and 
Carry wept unrestrainedly ; with Mrs. Wilton 
seemed to depart all hope of emancipation from 
the dull monotonous routine to which their 
aspiring minds were subjected. 

Mrs. Payne seemed literally astounded by 
the calmness and sweet serenity that shone on 
Mrs. Wilton's brow. Mr. Wilton was very 
grave, but not sad ; and Amy and Marian had 
caught the quiet, enduring -spirit of their 
parents. 

She who gave vent to every feeling of discon- 
tent, complaining bitterly of all she was obliged 
to do and to suffer ; she who never indulged 
any presentments but evil ones, could not com- 
prehend this perfect resignation and entire 
reliance on God. 

She was not singular in this ; little minds 
cannot understand lofty ones. Little minds 
must express all they feel, especially when 
those feelings are of an adverse nature ; and the 
silent endurance, the calm fortitude of higher 
spirits, they, in their ignorance, call want of 
feeling or deception. 
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And so Mrs. Payne concluded that Mrs. 
Wilton wanted sensibility, or that she was 
endeavouring to hide her* unhappiness under a 
calm exterior. 

She knew not how the lofty spirit of Eliza- 
beth Wilton soared far beyond the material 
world around her ; she falsely imagined that 
such characters — which, according to her 
vocabulary, were " high-flown " — must needs be 
unfitted for woman's noblest station — the 
domestic circle. Her confined ideas, selfish 
always in their origin and in their pursuit, could 
not reach or fathom the holy spirit of faith 
which lay at the very basis of this beautiful 
fortitude. 

As is usual with such people, Mrs. Payne 
had some of her own difficulties to recite 
— ^the impossibility of making her income 
equal to her necessary expenditure ; and the 
harass incidental to a lone woman keeping 
house. 

Marian was so struck by the absurdity of 
Mrs. Payne's sad, complaining tone, and by the 
comparison of her difficulties with those of her 
own parents, that she could not help laughing. 

6 
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Amy vainly strove to check her. Marian, un- 
controllable in her fits of excitement, could not 
restrain her momentary merriment ; till at last 
Mrs. Payne asked her, rather sharply, what 
amused her so much. 

Very much ashamed, and crimsoned with 
blushes, she, nevertheless, answered quite 
truthfully, " I was thinking, Mrs. Payne, what 
would have become of you if you had been in 
mamma's situation." 

" Your inamma's poverty will include more 
than my riches," was the answer. 

" I think not," said Mr. Wilton, quietly. 
" Elizabeth's little estate is not worth more 
than eighty or ninety pounds per annum ; and, 
till I obtain some employment, that is all our 
dependence." 

Mrs. Payne sat aghast ; she did not know 
before how entirely Mr. Wilton's resources had 
failed ; and as she looked at the delicate forms 
of Mrs. Wilton and her children, and remem- 
bered how lately the deepest of all human sor- 
rows had weighed down their hearts, she forgot 
her own perpetual anxieties ; for once, self was 
quite unremembered, and she shed tears of real 
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sympathy and grief for the sorrows and trials 
of others. 

At that moment she felt the superiority of 
Mrs. Wilton's character ; she bitterly deplored 
her own foolishness in not listening to her ad- 
vice about the education of Emma and Carry ; 
she felt her insufficiency to guide and direct 
their young minds, of an order so far above her 
own. *' Oh, that I were like you ! " was her 
mental ejaculation. 

And yet Mrs. Payne and Mrs. Wilton were 
not so very dissimilar in early life ; but the one 
pursued her cause with selfish motives; the 
other, with motives of unselfishness and love — 
the life of the one was professedly in accordance 
with Christianity ; the heart of the other felt 
the power of religion. But poor Mrs. Payne 
had herself been miserably educated — mind and 
body were alike enslaved till she married Cap- 
tain Payne ; and, because she did not govern 
her children with the same strictness and stern- 
ness that had embittered her own youth, she 
fancied herself an indulgent mother. Education 
was with her mere instruction in different 
branches of knowledge, and frequent iteration 

6—2 
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of sundry scriptural precepts and moral prin- 
ciples. She never dreamed that the fine mind 
and imagination which Emma and Carry in- 
herited from their father required education ; 
and when, by reason of this omission, they fell 
into frequent errors, she blamed herself for 
allowing them too much liberty ; and com- 
plained loudly that young people were different 
in her early days ; that she never thought of 
disputing the authority and wisdom of her 
elders. She did not reflect that her own 
authority was petty tyranny, and that she 
possessed but the smallest possible portion of 
wisdom. 

At length Mrs. Payne and her daughters de- 
parted. Mrs. Wilton and Amy promised to 
write to Emina, and they were left alone with 
Mr. Rayland, Agnes, and Henry Deane. The 
hours flew rapidly by. Mr. and Mrs. Wilton 
and Amy returned to Fairfield — Marian slept 
at the Rectory. , 

At ten o'clock the next morning the Wiltons 
quitted for ever their pleasant home ; they left 
the village with the good wishes, prayers, tears 
and sympathy of all its inhabitants ; and late 
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in the evening they arrived at Bristol, where 
they had promised to visit for two days one of 
the few friends who deemed it worth while to 
cultivate the further acquaintance of " those 
poor Wiltons." 

The welcome of Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray was 
warmer than ever; there was no attempt at 
condolence — ^no repetition of sufferings under- 
gone, or of trials and privations to be expected ; 
and in the judicious kindness and intellectual 
conversation of their friends, the somewhat 
worn, and certainly the tried spirits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilton found a beneficial change of 
thought and consequent repose. Nothing of 
any moment occurred to the elders of the 
party ; but Amy received a shock from which 
she did not recover for some days. 

It was the second and last evening of their 
visit ; two young ladies, both strangers to the 
Wiltons, were present. One of them, whom 
every one familiarly called Julia, attached her- 
self to Amy. Amy, on her part, was not very 
grateful for the attention ; her spirits were low 
and her mind wandering to her beloved Fair- 
field ; she was sadly reflecting how strange and 
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careless footsteps trod now in Helen's chambei", 
and in her own dear little study. And she was 
thinking, too, of Henry, and wondering how he 
could spend his evenings, now that Fairfield no 
longer attracted him. 

From this last train of thought Amy was 
roused by some remark of her companion ; she 
felt that she was appearing ungracious and 
ill-bred, and she exerted herself to converse. 
Exertion in the path of duty always brings its 
own reward ; and accordingly Amy became 
really interested in Julia's conversation. 

After some pleasant chat about literature. 
Amy said, " Pray, who is that young lady ? I 
did not hear her name as she was announced, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray call her Miss 
Catherine — that pale, beautiful girl, I mean, 
who is talking to Esther Mowbray ? " 

" Oh ! that is Catherine Clifford ; is she not 
lovely ? " 

" Yes," replied Amy, " but very pensive. I 
never saw a sadder, sweeter countenance." 

" Poor thing ! " returned her companion ; 
^' she has reason to be sad ; but she looks gayer 
now than she did last winter ; though the 
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summer before she was a lively blooming girl." 
Amy was much interested ; and the communi- 
cative Julia continued : — 

" There is a Mr. Deane residing at Westbury 
— at least he did reside there, for I hear he has 
failed — ^he was a rich merchant, you know ; his 
eldest son, Mr. Henry Deane, is a handsome 
young clergyman ; for a few months he paid the 
most devoted attention to poor Kate ; all her 
firiends believed that they were engaged. How- 
ever, on his part, it was a mere flirtation ; a 
fancy that passed away like all other fancies ; 
but it was otherwise with Kate ; she never 
dreamed of doubting the purport of his increas- 
ing deUcate attentions, and the meaning of 
his honeyed words — words both spoken and 
written. He walked with her, chose her books, 
and actually corresponded with her — a most 
infamous way for a man to act when he does 
not mean to make the lady his wife." 

And Julia's face flushed with honest indigna- 
tion, while Amy sat pale, cold, and trembling, 
and Ustening with breathless attention. 

Julia went on : — 

^'Last Christmas he was ordained; he 
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obtained a curacy in Devonshire, and thither he 
went. Kate has never heard from him since ; 
and now we hear, on credible authority, that he 
is engaged to marry a beautiful and rich young 
lady, who resides in the neighbourhood. Poor 
Kate is portionless, save her beauty and amiable 
disposition ; but her loveliness is much faded." 
Amy made some slight answer ; she pitied 
Miss Clifford in several incoherent sentences ; 
•but she was silent when Julia inveighed in 
strong terms against " the unprincipled young 
man " who could thus trifle with a girl's 
affections. 

Julia would have continued this topic of con- 
versation longer, but Amy escaped to the side 
of Mr. Mowbray — she could not bear any more. 
She hoped Julia might be misinformed ; she 
despised herself for giving credence to the tale ; 
but during tea her father spoke of Henry 
Deane ; and she saw Miss Clifford's countenance 
change immediately. 

Still Amy reflected that she ought not to 
condemn Henry — ^he had been careless, per- 
haps, never thinking of results ; she felt con- 
vinced that his feeling towards Miss Catherine 
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Clifford was mere friendship, but that the young 
lady had unhappily taken it for a deeper at- 
tachment, and had given her own heart with- 
out an exchange. " Henry was blamable," 
she said to herself ; " very blamable ; but I 
cannot call him guilty." 

Still a sickening coldness stole over Amy as 
she reflected that she might possibly be laid 
aside for a newer fancy. Distance had dis- 
solved the charm which bound him to Miss 
Clifford — might it not have the same effect in 
her own case ? Her heart whispered that it 
was not impossible ; and with an aching head, 
and an oppressed spirit. Amy lay down to rest. 
It was long before she slept ; and now she felt 
that it was no easy thing " to suffer and be 
strong." 

Poor, poor Amy ! where was the strength of 
mind to which she had determined to attain ? 



CHAPTEK VI. 

Now the gfrey, silent hours 

Pass slowly o'er my head ; 
My beautiful and precious flowers 

Are gathered, withered, dead! 
The glassy water's flow 

Is now a turbid stream : 
I have seen the dazzling splendour go 

Of my young life's golden dream. 

Sacbsd Ysajb. 

THE evening of the 1 9th of November closed 
in. It was cold, wet, and gloomy. A 
drizzling rain had fallen all day, and a yellow 
fog now obscured the atmosphere. The gas was 
lighted in the noble streets of Liverpool ; but 
never did a town look more cheerless and more 
unattractive. The wet, muddy pavement, the 
splashed foot-passengers, and the bustle of dif- 
ferent vehicles, were all conspicuous enough as 
the Wiltons rode along the streets to their new 
residence. At length the weary journey was 
over ; the carriage stopped before a small, but 
retired house in Seymour-street ; and the care- 
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worn travellers were at home. Mr. Wilton 
sprang out to introduce his wife to her new 
domicile, for he had been there before, and had 
instituted an old faithful servant of Mr. Deane's 
as sole domestic: 

The little entrance-hall looked cheerful 
enough, for it was lighted by gas ; but it was 
so very narrow that Marian wondered how 
several bulky articles of furniture had been 
carried through it. The back-parlour, which 
was to be their common sitting-room, had been 
carefully dressed out to the best advantage by 
Hannah, who had known and respected Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilton for many years. A bright 
fire was burning ; two gas-burners, depending 
from a centre ornament on the ceiling, shed a 
brilhant light over the neat little room ; the 
curtains were drawn, and the tea-things were 
on the table. 

Mrs. Wilton was wearied to the last degree, 
she had been travelling from an early hour in 
the morning, and the baby had been cross and 
fretful, refusing to be held by her father or 
sisters. For several hours she had lain asleep 
in her mother's arms ; and now, on being 
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awakened from a deep slumber, she cried 
violently, and seemed determined not to be 
pacified. 

Mrs. Wilton, therefore, prepared to carry her 
upstairs ; and, looking round for Amy to super- 
intend the tea-making, saw her sitting on a 
chair near the door, apparently lost in gloomy 
meditations. 

Perhaps my reader will say, " Well, after all, 
Mrs. Wilton's judicious and excellent education 
has not quite answered our expectations ! " 

To such remarks I would say — Amy is not 
supposed to be a heroine in the common sense 
of the term ; she is no paragon of perfection to 
go faultlessly and unflinchingly on her earthly 
course, and Mrs. Wilton was neither grieved 
nor disappointed when she saw her daughter 
thus giving way beneath the burden of misfor- 
tune which had so suddenly fallen upon her. 
She did not, like too many kind, but unreflect- 
ing parents, forget the unsubdued feelings, and 
the inexperience of her own youth. Amy was 
not nineteen ; the full cup of happiness had been 
dashed from her lips, and her mother did not 
expect her instantly to lay aside her warm 
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girlish feelings, and with calm, unruffled com- 
posure, accommodate herself to new duties and 
new scenes. • 

The tender, considerate mother did not know 
all the weight of care that was pressing on 
Amy's young mind, or she would have forgotten 
her own sorrow in sympathy for her child's 
anxiety ; as it was, she went up to her, as she 
was carrying Elizabeth from the room, and 
said, " Now, Amy, love, will you make us an 
excellent cup of tea; and see if Hannah has 
anything substantial in the larder? When 
baby is in bed I shall come down again." 

Anything like reproach or censure would 
then have seriously wounded Amy's over- 
wrought feelings ; but the sweet, unchanged 
tones of her mother's voice called back her 
thoughts from the regions of disquietude in 
which they had all day witndered. She did not 
tell her mother what she had heard about Miss 
Catherine Clifford for two reasons ; she could 
not bear to utter that which must at least 
appear to be derogatory to Henry's honour and 
Christian principle ; neither was she willing to 
add to her mother's cares and distresses. 
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Mrs. Wilton, however, had unconsciously 
seized the most salutary measure; without 
noticing her evident depression, she simply gave 
her a useful and active employment. 

Amy instantly started from her chair : " Dear 
mamma, how thoughtless I am ! I might have 
made tea before." And in a , minute she was 
busy with the tea-caddy and the kettle, and 
inquiring about the state of Hannah's stores. 
In a quarter of an hour the little Elizabeth was 
in bedf and asleep ; and the rest of the family 
assembled round the tea-table, where Amy was 
now presiding as cheerfully as had been her 
wont at Fairfield. 

All were glad to retire to rest. Amy and 
Marian shared one sleeping apartment, and 
Amy was thankful to see her sister fall asleep 
as soon as she was in bed, for she longed for 
silence ; the cheerfulness which irradiated her 
countenance while her parents were present had 
only been the fruit of most determined effort ; 
and now her spirits sank again worse than ever ; 
the future seemed so dark, so dreary. She 
glanced round the room ; it was neat, and con- 
tained all that she and Marian really required ; 
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but there were no books, no pianoforte, no 
graceful pictures, none of those elegances to 
which Amy had been accustomed all her life ; 
and worse, infinitely worse than the absence of 
her wonted comforts, was her separation from 
him who was so dear to her young loving 
heart. 

Amy looked from the window ; a fresh wind 
had risen, and driven £|,way the fog and misty 
rain ; the tide, too, had turned, and had 
brought with its flow clear and frosty air. Amy 
had expected to see nothing but the long, wet, 
comfortless, and muddy street. How was she 
surprised to see numberless bright stars shining 
in the clear dark sky ; and to see by the lamp- 
light that the pavement without was rapidly 
drying. It is surprising how much trifling 
externals have to do with the fluctuations of the 
feelings. It is astonishing to mark how some 
slight change in nature raises or depresses that 
mysterions thing — the human heart ; and some 
constitutions are more easily affected than 
others by outward causes. 

It was so with Amy ; she had been accus- 
tomed from a child to read with a trusting. 
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loving spirit the sweet book of Nature ; and 
she had been taught, too, not to read it alone 
by the light of her own reason, but to decipher 
its full and glorious, yet mystic meanings, by 
the bright rays of that eternal and unfailing 
lamp, the Word of God ; and now, as she gazed 
up into the dark, silent sky, where myriads of 
bright orbs hung like jewelled coronals from the 
deep sapphire vault, she did not fall into a train 
of abstract reasoning, as to their relative dis- 
tances and -positions (though Amy was well 
read in these subjects, for it was a favourite 
study with her father), but the sight of the 
calm, shining stars refreshed her weary, de- 
sponding spirit, and she said mentally, " Cannot 
He who guides those countless worlds through 
pathless space, guide me, a poor simple girl, in 
peace and comfort through the troublous ways 
of this sinful world ? How calmly they glitter 
there on high, those beautiful stars ! They 
heed not the cold mists and clouds of earth ; 
like the renewed soul, they dwell above all the 
darkness and the dreariness of mortality." 

And then, by a very natural transition, Amy 
thought of a verse she had learned some years 
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before. It was singularly appropriate to her 
present thoughts and circumstances : — 

Though dark may be earth's vale and damp, 
Ten thousand stars shine sweetly o'er us, 

And immortality's pure lamp 

Gladdens and gilds our path before us. 

" Oh ! that I were more like my dear mother," 
said Amy, as she wiped away the tears that had 
gathered in her eyes, " or rather, I should say, 
would that I more resembled Him by whose 
might and strength she walks with such holy 
quietude and confidence, while storms gather 
and rage around her. Where is now my boasted 
philosophy ? where is the spirit of calm endur- 
ance which I appropriated to myself? I see it 
now : I meant to be strong of myself ; my dear 
mother sought a strength that can never fail. 
She has triumphed over human fears and mis- 
givings, and I have sunk under them, how 
deeply none knows but myself and God. This 
has been a day of dejection and repining." 

Once more Amy gazed out into the clear 
night, and as she cast one more upward glance 
to the glittering constellation, she thought of 
Helen — she who had been taken from this 

7 
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earthly storm, she who dwelt now in light and 
everlasting glory ; and Amy could thank God, 
who had thus gathered the delicate fragile 
flower to Himself ere yet the " chilling eastern" 
blew. 

It was late when Amy awoke in the morning ; 
Marian was half dressed, and the sun shone 
brightly into the little apartment. 

Those who have been in similar circum- 
stances can understand the gradual sadness 
that stole over Amy's heart as she rose, and 
prepared to encounter new duties, and perhaps, 
new trials. Sorrows that seemed softened and 
subdued in the shadowy folds of night rise again 
in the cold, glaring light of morning, visible in 
their naked truth and unrelenting aspect. 

Even Mrs, Wilton felt something of such 
feeUngs as she rose from her couch. Her hus- 
band and the baby were still sleeping, and she 
gazed on both with undefinable anxiety ; but 
the baby woke and stretched out its little white 
arms to come to her, and in a mother's tender- 
ness and overflowing love, she forgot for awhile 
maternal solicitude. 

No wonder that Amy, the young, untried 
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spirit, should rise reluctantly from the quiet 
slumbers and the lovely dreamland where she 
had been restored to her, lost home, her lover, 
and her departed sister. 

Night brings with its shades a sweet illusion, 
a lovely romance ; hke the deep sunset hues, it 
softens the harassing cares and griefs of the 
day ; and this is well and mercifuly for thereby 
the feverish, harassed spirit is calmed and pre- 
pared for needful repose. The morning comes, 
and, with a disenchanter's hand, destroys the 
spell and dissipates the illusion ; and this, too, 
is well and merciful. Life is one continuous 
battle-field, and the warrior, in the campaign of 
mortality, must arise each morning, and go 
forth to combat facts and stern realities; he 
cannot, may not, must not, live in dreams and 
fair visions; and He who gave the human 
being life will arm him for the conflict and give 
strength according to his day. 

Thanks be to God our Father, and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
given the day-time for toil and energetic exer- 
tion, the evening for peaceful retrospection 
and trustful hope, and the night for calm 
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repose. So let it be with the day of life. The 
morning and the noontide spent in hallowed, 
honourable, and diligent toil, the evening in 
holy contemplation and aspirations for " the 
life of the world to come," and then the night 
of death — ^the quiet rest of the grave, where 
the wearied frame may sweetly sleep till that 
mighty angel, of whom St. John writes in the 
Revelation, shall come to stand upon sea and 
dry land, and swear by Him that liveth for ever 
and ever, that time shall be no more. 

But morning brought joy to Amy. A letter 
arrived from Henry, so affectionate, so ardent, 
and so full of bright hope for the future, that 
her heart seemed lightened of its heaviest 
burden ; and now that serenity dwelt within, 
the outward change seemed of far less import- 
ance. 

It was a busy day. Mr. Wilton was absent 
on business, and did not return till evening. 
Mrs. Wilton and her daughters found abundant 
occupation for every minute in arranging the 
furniture of their new habitation. The house 
was confined, but neat ; there were two small 
parlours, one facing the street, the other look- 
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ing on a narrow courtyard, which was all the 
garden belonging to them ; but Mrs. Wilton 
and Amy had already planned green boxes for 
mignonette and other seedlings, and a little 
flower-bed, which Mr. Wilton was to dig ; and 
when spring came, hardy scarlet geraniums 
and musk plants could be easily and cheaply 
obtained. Upstairs there were only three 
moderately-sized bedrooms, and one dressing- 
closet. In the morning they certainly looked 
cheerless, but when Hannah had done her part, 
Mrs. Wilton and Amy rearranged the chairs 
and tables ; clean, white toilet-covers neatly 
fringed, prettily-knitted pin-cushions, a few 
books, and a few framed drawings, gave quite a 
different aspect to the little, unpretending 
rooms. 

It was arranged that the back parlour should 
be used for meals ; the one fronting the street 
was to be the drawing-room. Marian laughed 
heartily at the idea of such a drawing-room ; 
but when several beautiful water-colour draw- 
ings were hung on the walls, when the books 
and a few ornaments had been tastefully 
arranged, it looked far more elegant than many 
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a saloon luxuriantly furnished. In the most 
frugal establishment the hand of taste and re- 
finement is always visible. When Mr. Wilton 
returned late in the evening, he found bright 
faces ready to welcome him. Mrs. Wilton sat 
by the cheerful fire nursing Elizabeth, and the 
girls were playing duets (for a cottage piano- 
orte, which was Amy's personal property, had 
been rescued from the wreck of Fairfield). 
Mr. Wilton looked round with a happy smile, 
and then said : — 

" Well, my love, I confess I rather dreaded 
this evening; I feared to find you tired and 
dispirited : but you make me ashamed of my- 
self. I will doubt no more." 



CHAPTER VII. 

The storm is hushM ! there is a calm once more^ 
The exhausted waves are rippling on the shore. 
The chastened sunbeams reverently play 
Bound riven oaks and ancient turret grey ; 
So our sad hearts have ceased tib throb awhile 
With care and anguish. 

THE winter passed slowly, and it must be 
said rather heavily, with Amy and her 
sister; but there was no time for the indul- 
gence of sentimental melancholy. 
. Ehzabeth was poorly and fretful ; town air 
evidently disagreed with her ; and she engaged 
the entire attention of Mrs. Wilton. Marian 
was studying very diligently ; music, French, 
and drawing, together with all the routine of a 
sound and excellent English education, occu- 
pied nearly the whole day. Then her mother 
insisted on herself and Amy taking a daily 
walk ; and Amy found the hours too short for 
her various occupations of instructing Marian, 
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reading for self-improvement, exercise in the 
open air, necessary correspondence, and do- 
mestic duties. 

The Christmas vacation brought Charley to 
his new home. Boy-like, he scarcely considered 
the change in his future prospects ; he was 
pleased to be again with his dear, gentle 
mother, his pretty sister Amy, the merry 
Marian, and the darling baby Elizabeth ; and 
he often accompanied his father (who was now 
engaged in the shipping business) to the 
various docks, for which the noble port of 
Liverpool is so famous. He became a complete 
sailor, learning all kinds of nautical phrases, 
and delighting in the numberless gallant vessels 
which crowded the port. He became enthu- 
siastic for the honour of Liverpool, quoting 
upon every occasion the number of ships in 
harbour, the extent of the docks, and inform- 
ing his sisters, daily, what vessels were 
anchored in the Mersey, &c. ; till Marian gave 
him the cognomen of the " marine telegraph." 
By dint of persevering economy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilton had concluded that his education might 
be respectably finished, though, of course, all 
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idea of Oxford or Cambridge was now out of 
the, question. 

It became a matter of anxiety to place him 
with a tutor at once eligible and not exorbitant 
in charge. Mr. Rayland was consulted, and he 
rephed by begging his dear friends to intrust 
their son to his care, at least, till better times 
should enable them to procure him further 
advantages. To . Cliff-Stanton, accordingly, 
Charlie returned early in February, renewing 
his classical studies, under the excellent and 
fatherly superintendence of the kind-hearted 
rector. He wrote frequently to his sisters ; 
Agnes and Henry Deane were, of course, in 
frequent correspondence with Amy ; while Mr. 
Rayland generally communicated with Mr. 
Wilton once in a month. 

The spring came. The market-women 
brought with their butter and vegetables roots 
of primroses and little bunches of snowdrops, 
and Amy expended a shilling in purchasing 
crocuses and daffodils, to beautify her Kttle 
garden in the courtyard. Mr. Wilton was now 
occupied from nine in the morning till five in 
the afternoon ; he held a confidential, but not 
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very lucrative post in a merchant's oflBce ; his 
wife and daughters had formed no acquain- 
tances during the winter, but now Mrs. Wilton 
desired to find, if possible, a few pious and well 
educated people, with whom her children 
might, with benefit, associate. 

It was no part of Mrs. Wilton's system of 
education to seclude her daughters from society ; 
she knew that ever so much seclusion tends to 
contract the mind, especially in young people ; 
but she invariably made herself well acquainted 
with the known character and manners of every 
one with whom they commenced the slightest 
acquaintance. 

Early in the month of April, Amy met with 
a very pleasing young lady, who manifested a 
desire to cultivate her friendship ; and Amy, 
charmed with her sense, and the sweetness of 
her manner, was nothing loth to receive her 
advances. Mrs. Wilton perceived the ripening 
intimacy ; and she immediately began to study 
the character of Miss Leslie for herself. Hap- 
pily for her maternal responsibilities, she read 
characters most quickly ; it was not altogether 
a natural talent, but an acquirement which she 
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had felt it a duty sedulously to cultivate ever 
since she became a mother. 

Constance Leslie was an orphan ; she had one 
brother, rather older than herself, and she lived 
with her uncle and aunt, at the village of Ever- 
ton, acting in the capacity of governess to her 
ill-trained and ill-disciplined cousins. Walter, 
her brother, was in New York when she first 
became intimate with Amy, and the excellences 
of this dear and only brother formed great part 
of her conversation ; for it was a relief to poor 
Constance to be able to express her hopes and 
feelings without continual rebuff, or, at the 
very best, without meeting a cold, chilling 
silence. 

Mrs. Wilton was quite satisfied that Con- 
stance should form an intimacy with her own 
precious Amy ; she found, by observation and 
by inquiry, that her young friend was one who 
adorned her Christian profession by a simple, 
consistent walk and conversation. She both 
saw and heard much of the trials of her peculiar 
lot, and she felt that she could not sufficiently 
admire and appreciate the serene fortitude and 
Christian cheerfulness with which she met a 
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daily round of trials and annoyances. Her 
quiet, good sense, and her high intellectual 
attainments, were not unnoticed by Mrs. Wil- 
ton ; and, on the whole, she was most thankful 
that Amy had found a companion so richly 
adorned with spiritual and mental graces. 

From that time. Amy contrived to suit her 
walking hour to Constance's time for outdoor 
exercise ; it was a great annoyance, that her 
troublesome pupils were nearly always with 
her ; three rude, overgrown girls, neglected by 
their father, and immoderately indulged by an 
indolent mother, who counteracted, both by 
precept and by example, the good which Con- 
stance strove to instil. 

Marian sometimes lost all patience with Eliza 
Smith, who was the eldest of the unpromising 
trio : she spoke to Constance so impertinently ; 
so daringly persisted in following her own 
wishes, whenever they were in opposition to her 
cousin's desires ; and, worse than all, never failed 
to instigate her younger sisters to rebellion. 
She once attempted to remonstrate with Eliza ; 
but her disapprobation was expressed too 
violently to be of the least use ; indeed, Eliza 
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desired her, in no very measured terms, to 
" mind her own business." 

But, occasionally, Constance could come to 
Seymour Street and spend a quiet, happy hour 
with Amy and Mrs. Wilton ; and then Marian 
was quite satisfied, for she, too, had formed a 
strong, almost passionate, attachment to Con- 
stance. Indeed, Marian's likings and dislikings 
were always extremely ardent ; too much so, 
her mother feared, for her own happiness. 
Still this disposition had a happy effect, for she 
pursued everything she undertook with great 
earnestness and perseverance ; and, to speak 
phrenologically, she possessed the organ of 
concentrativeness in a very high degree, being 
alike absorbed in a problem of Euclid, or a 
game at bo-peep with Elizabeth. 

As the summer advanced, the family occa- 
sionally crossed the river, and spent a day on 
the Cheshire side of the Mersey. Birkenhead, 
Seacombe, New Brighton, and the pleasant 
woods of Eastham, were all scenes of attract 
tion ; and though far inferior to the beauties of 
their beloved and regretted Devonshire, were 
pronounced to be " thoroughly enjoyable," 
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and most delightful after the sameness of 
Seymour Street. 

In July, Henry Deane came to Liverpool, 
and remained nearly a fortnight ; and he took 
Amy and Marian to see the old city of Chester, 
so quaint with its ancient walls, and curious 
" rows," as its covered thoroughfares are called. 
Marian came back in a high state of delight at 
having been enabled to tread the very stones 
which gallant hearts had defended in bygone 
days. The battlemented terraces — the frown- 
ing old gates (perfect to this day) — the sombre 
cathedral — and the mouldering castle — aU were 
alike topics for her enthusiastic description. 

She was running on, volubly comparing the 
Dee and its noble bridge with the Mersey, when 
Amy remarked that, to her taste, the venerable 
and interesting appearance of these relics of 
antiquity was much impaired, by their being 
universally built of red instead of grey stone ; 
the sombre, soft tint of grey, she said, harmo- 
nised so perfectly with calm, hoary decay, and 
added considerably to the beauty of the ivied 
ruin or the venerable cathedral. Henry and 
Mrs. Wilton were of similar opinions, and 
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Marian affected to be angry because they cast 
reflections on " the goodly old city," which she 
was determined to patronise, " red sandstone, 
dirty narrow streets, and all." 

Amy did not mention Miss Clifford to 
Henry ; but when he was gone she regretted her 
own weakness in having purposely avoided the 
subject. 

Amy was now in her twentieth year, lovely 
both in mind and person, and the pride and 
treasure of both her excellent parents. Nine 
months had elapsed since the family came to 
reside in Liverpool. They were quite habitu- 
ated to their new mode of life, and day after 
day proceeded in a pleasant routine of duties and 
recreations. Elizabeth, now more than three 
years old, was growing a fine child, and able to 
amuse herself for many hours of the day ; so 
that Mrs. Wilton found time for other occupa- 
tions than sewing and nursing. 

So the remainder of the year glided on, as 
a peaceful current quietly flows towards the 
ocean. Charley came home, full of health and 
spirits, and bringing an excellent testimonial of 
conduct and improvement in study from Mr. 
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Rayland ; Constance Leslie came at Christmas 
to spend a week with Amy; and Marian 
received an unexpected pleasure from a two 
days' visit to Manchester. 

On the evening of the 31st of December, all 
were assembled in their snug and pretty draw- 
ing-room, now much embellished with new 
water-colour drawings and elegant specimens 
of ornamental needlework. Marian was learn- 
ing a new stitch of embroidery from Constance ; 
Amy was arranging the contents of her 
writing-desk ; Mr. Wilton was amusing Eliza- 
beth with a book of pictures ; and Mrs. Wilton 
sat at the pianoforte, playing from memory 
that sweet and thrilling air, "Postal": — "Play- 
ing it," Constance and Mr. Wilton said, "as no 
one ever did before, and as no one else could do." 

"I wish I had your musical genius," said 
Constance to Mrs. Wilton. " Amy and I both 
play * Postal ' ; we strike the notes correctly ; 
we keep excellent time; we modulate the 
.sounds, and play with no want of feeling ; but 
we cannot reach your remarkable style. There 
is a pathos and spirituality about your tone 
that /, at least, cannot imitate." 
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" You need not envy me," replied Mrs. 
Wilton, laughing. " I cannot play half-a-dozen 
airs ; anything like a variation is quite beyond 
me. I learned a few pretty things many years 
ago ; I practised them till I knew them by 
heart ; and, as for pathos, I cannot half express 
what I would wish, and what I feel." 

" Mamma dear," cried Marian, " I want you 
to make me a promise. Will you play * Pestal ' 
everyNew Year s Eve? and let Constance always 
be here, please — that is, if she likes it — too." 

" Ah ! promise now, there's a dear, good 
mother, as you always are," said Charley, who 
had been too intent upon the rigging of a tiny 
bark to make any previous comment. " You 
do play that ' Pestal ' till you make me quite 
queer. I seem to see the poor man in his 
lonely dungeon, and to hear him singing, 

" Mine the triumph, mine the victory ! 

But if you play too long, mother mine, I shall 
be a girl, and cry ! " 

" As if boys never cried ! " said Marian, very 
contemptuously. 

" But mamma has not promised yet," Amy 

8 
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interrupted ; " and I see by Marian's counten- 
ance that she is just about to commence a 
spirited defence of her own sex, and to extol 
their fortitude, &c." 

" I will promise conditionally," replied Mrs. 
Wilton. " If the same party be all assembled 
here in health and happiness this night twelve 
months, I will most gladly grant your request. 
I have rather a babyish fancy for these little 
annual observances ; but," she continued more 
gravely, " much may occur to divert our present 
course before that time ; we cannot tell what 
the future will bring forth, and we must not 
count too much upon it." 

"Ah! the mysterious future," said Constance, 
musingly : "it requires no small degree of faith 
to look unappalled down its shadowy vista. I 
think, Mrs. Wilton, that mere worldlings must 
find it very difficult to keep up their courage at 
all, especially when * coming events cast their 
shadows before,' as I am persuaded they do. 
Most people know something of presentiments, 
whether true or false ; and that indefinite dread 
of unknown evil is frequently worse than the 
trial itself." 
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"I quite understand you," replied Mrs. 
Wilton. " Unfortunately I am rather given to 
presentiments, and Amy is afficted with the 
same malady, for malady it certainly is ; and I 
endeavour to check such feelings ; for it is 
written, ' Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee;' and again, 
* He shaU not be afraid of evil tidings : his heart 
is fixed, trusting in the Lord.'" 

" Suppose we take a motto for the coming 
year," said Mr. Wilton, who was now relieved 
from the charge of Elizabeth. " What shall it 
be?" 

" Oh ! choose one for us, dear papa," was the 
unanimous request of his children. " You 
choose a text, and dear mamma shall find us a 
verse." 

"Like the little 'daily-bread' books, you 
know, papa," added Marian. 

" But the ' daily-bread ' books have two 
texts," said Charley, correctively. 

" Very well, my boy ! Then we will have 
two texts ; and I cannot give you better onew 
than those mamma has just quoted ; and she 
will find you an appropriate ver^e of a hymn." 

8—2 
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" And I have thought of a beautiful plan," 
said Marian, enthusiastically. " Give me some 
sheets of note-paper. Amy dear ; four, if you 
please. Now, papa, write the texts on each 
sheet yourself, and leave a space between for 
the verse. Now, mamma, the poetry, if you 
please ; and then Amy and Constance and 
Charley shall each keep one, and I will have 
the other ; and next New Year's Eve we will 
bring them out, and talk about them, and have 
new ones — ^that will be charming. We will do 
it every year, mamma darling ! " continued the 
enthusiastic girl, as she concluded her rapid 
speech, and still more rapid proceedings at 
her sister's desk, by embracing all in the room, 
as if to give vent to her exuberant affection. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilton did as they were re- 
quested ; and then Marian distributed the 
papers, reserving one for herself. They were 
as follows : — 

** Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee." (Isa. xxvi. 3.) 

" What may be my future lot 
Well I know concerns me not ; 
This shall set my heart at rest — 
What my God ordains is best." 
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" He shall not be afraid of evil tidings : 
his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord." (Ps. 
cxii. 7.) 

And now the conversation became more 
serious : the father and mother were thinking 
of their departed child, and how the pure 
white snow fell on her quiet grave in the 
churchyard at Chff-Stanton ; and they were 
thinking, too, of the many mercies of the past 
year. " The trials are passed away for ever," 
said Mrs. Wilton ; " but the memory of the 
blessings still remains ; and not the least of 
these blessings is the sweet spirit of love with 
which our heavenly Father has been pleased to 
bless our little household ; " and she looked 
round on the beloved group with the tear of 
gratitude and affection in her gentle eyes 

" Dear Mrs. Wilton," said Constance, " you 
seem to love every one. I never heard you 
speak evil of any person. How do you find 
room for so much love in your^heart ? " 

" Oh ! my heart is like a spacious Gothic 
cathedral, full of little nooks and secret gal- 
leries ; one precious being is on the very altar 
(of course, I speak only of human aflFections) ; 
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others are within the chancel rails, surrounding 
the altar itself ; others in the choir ; and others 
in the nave and outer chapels ; but still all 
within the precincts of the sanctuary." 

" Dear mamma," cried Marian, " how poeti- 
cal — ^if that were but put into verse ! " 

Mrs. Wilton smoothed the bright curls of her 
enthusiastic little daughter, who had nestled 
(dose to her, and made room at her feet for 
Charley, who took possession of her footstool 
The evening hours passed rapidly on, while the 
little circle talked of the past and of the future, 
till the time arrived for family worship. Then 
Hannah came in with her Bible ; and, after the 
chapter was read, and the hynm banning, 
" Thus far on life's perplexing path," sung, Mr. 
Wilton oflTered up a prayer for guidance and 
direction through the coming year, for strength 
in temptation and trial, for increasing holiness, 
and for a fuller and and more perfect spirit of 
love through Christ, the only Mediator and 
Advocate. 

The younger party retired to their rooms; 
but Mr. and Mrs. Wilton remained in conver- 
sation till the morning of the new year had 
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commenced. It was an hour of holy sweet 
conmimiion; they whom Grod had joined to- 
gether for earthly weal and woe took counsel 
together on high and sacred matters ; together 
they thanked their Father, who had brought 
them safely to this era of their pilgrimage ; they 
gave thanks for their temporal mercies, for each 
other's love, and for the love of their dear 
children ; nor did they forget to bless His holy 
name for her, their beloved child, and His 
servant, who had departed this life in His faith 
and fear. " Fear not, my Elizabeth," said Mr. 
Wilton, as they were preparing to retire : " He 
who has brought us thus far, and blessed us 
with all spiritual and temporal blessings, will 
assuredly bless us to the last, and bring us with 
great joy into His everlasting kingdom. We 
who love on earth shall love more perfectly 
there, for we shall be made like unto God, and 
He is love." 

Amy and Constance sat in their room. The 
wind blew from the west, and brought the 
sweet tones of the midnight bells as they 
mournfully rang out the old year. Then the 
sad solemn music ceased, and all was silent. 
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" Now the poor old year is dying," said Amy. 

" Howl ! howl ! and, from the forest, 
Sweep the red leaves away ! 
Would the sins that thou abhorest, 
O soul ! could thus decay, 
And be swept away ! " 

" Are they not swept away by Christ Him- 
self, dear Amy ? " said Constance. 

" I hardly know," replied Amy, with a sigh. 
" Sometimes I think so ; but I am so incon- 
sistent." 

" The same power. Amy, that removes sin 
can sanctify the heart." 

" I know it, Constance dear ; but I fear I do 
not feel it sufficiently." 

The bells rang out their merry peals of wel- 
come to the new-born year ; and, with silent 
prayer and thanksgiving, Amy and Constance 
closed their eyes in sleep. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Christian I this world is not thy rest. 

Think thou art on a troubled main 
That must be cross'd, though rough the waves. 

Through perils, tempests, toils, and pain. 
Think that the port is closer, as 

Each sad or happy hour is past ; 
Erelong the heavenly towers will rise. 

And on death's stream their shadows cast. 

THE spring brought to the Wilton family a 
series of events not unmixed with changes. 

One bright morning in April, while Amy 
sat in the back parlour instructing Marian, she 
was surprised by a visit from Constance. 

" Why, Constance, how is this? " said Amy, 
gaily ; " has your aunt given you a holiday ? " 

" Yes, indeed she has, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, I have taken one with her approbation, 
and a long one it promises to be, so far as teach- 
ing is concerned." 

" You look so bright and happy, Constance, 
that I feel sure nothing unpleasant has occurred. 
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otherwise your ambiguous words would make 
me a little anxious ; come, explain yourself, you 
seem quite mysterious." 

" No mystery ! dear Amy, I am going to be 
married, that is all." 

Amy knew that Constance had been engaged 
for several years to a young man who was seek- 
ing his fortune in Australia; she was not, 
therefore, very much surprised ; and Constance 
continued, " George will be here in a few days, 
for he is now in London ; he has made some 
happy arrangements with a gentleman there, 
which will enable him to reside in this country. 
He cannot be spared after the first week in 
June, so he has already taken a house at Pen- 
ton ville, and in three weeks from this day we 
are to be married ; and I come, Amy, to secure 
you and Marian as bridesmaids." 

Marian, of course, was delighted ; she hoped 
her mamma would not object because she was 
so young. "To be sure," she said, musingly, 
" I am just fourteen, and that is not so very 
juvenile." Amy could not speak from mingled 
emotions ; she rejoiced in her friend's happiness, 
but she felt keenly the prospect of losing her ; 
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for Constance had become very dear to her, as 
dear as Agnes Rayland had ever been. 

Mrs. Wilton did not object to Marian offi- 
ciating with her sister. Mr. George Parker 
arrived at Liverpool, and was duly introduced 
at Seymour Street. Mrs. Wilton and Amy 
were much pleased with him. Marian thought 
him the handsomest, most distinguished, and 
most talented young man she had ever seen ; 
and Constance told her, in answer to her un- 
qualified praises, that had she been three or 
four years older she should certainly have 
grown jealous. The eventful morning came, 
and Constance became Mrs. Parker, leaving 
Liverpool for a tour through North Wales, 
after which she was to take possession of her 
new home at Pentonville. 

With a sad heart Amy returned to Sejrmour 
Street ; a letter from Agnes lay on the table, 
and Amy .gladly opened it, hoping to solace 
her grief for the departure of one beloved friend 
by the affectionate epistle of another. 

But the contents of the letter astonished 
more than comforted her. Agnes had suddenly 
become a rich heiress. She had an aunt, Mrs. 
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Honoria Rayland, who resided in Dorsetshire. 
It was known that this aunt had amassed some 
money by her penurious habits, but no one was 
aware of sundry fortunate speculations which 
she had been making, and by which her pos- 
sessions were increased tenfold. She had one 
only daughter, who had married in absolute 
defiance of her mother's command, and the old 
lady never forgave her. She died suddenly, 
from an apoplectic fit, and never spoke from the 
moment of her seizure. Mr. Rayland was in- 
vited, by her lawyer, to attend the funeral, and 
he went, expecting to find Agnes a legatee for 
fifty or a hundred pounds. To his utter 
astonishment, the property possessed by his 
late relative was infinitely more than he im- 
agined ; and after a few trifling legacies to 
faithful servants, and several small bequests to 
neighbouring charities, she had bequeathed all 
her lands, houses, money in the funds, and rail- 
way shares, to her niece, Agnes Rayland. 
Agnes was more than twenty-one, so she 
entered immediately upon an income of at least 
three thousand pounds per annum. Of course 
Amy was very much surprised, and still more 
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pleased, and she sat down immediately to con- 
gratulate Agnes. 

The following morning brought intelligence 
from ClifF-Stanton of a painful nature. Amy 
received a letter from Henry, imparting tidings 
of the death of Mrs. Payne, who had been 
declining for some months. 

" What will become of Emma and Carry ? " 
said Mrs. Wilton, when she had disclosed the 
sad news to her husband. " I feel sure that 
when the funeral expenses are paid, nothing 
will remain for them beyond the household 
furniture." 

" They must get their own living, my dear, 
as many young ladies in a higher station have 
been compelled to do before now." 

" Certainly they must, or be dependent upon 
charity ; but how^ they are to procure a respect- 
able livelihood, I cannot think ; you know their 
mother would never allow them proper means 
of instruction, lest their domestic duties should 
be interrupted, and her own comfort marred, 
and what is still worse, they lack education 
more than mere instruction. They are not fit 
to educate others ; and, unfortunately, there are 
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SO few Other sources from which a woman can 
obtain a decent maintenance/' 

"You are right," said Mr. Wilton, after a 
moment's pause. " I will write immediately to 
Mr. Rayland and ascertain particulars; the 
poor girls must not be left to contemplate their 
forlorn position while their poor mother lies 
unburied before them." 

Mrs. Wilton's worst fears were realised ; 
when Mrs. Payne's affairs were finally wound 
up, a very few pounds remained for her helpless 
children. 

Emma was now eighteen, Carry two years 
younger; old enough, as Mr. Rayland said, 
to manage very well had they possessed any- 
thing Uke the necessary acquirements : but upon 
examination he found them even more deficient 
than he anticipated. Since the departure of 
Mrs. Wilton and her daughters they had lived 
almost entirely without associates, and without 
books, except, indeed, the pernicious trash of a 
very cheap circulating Ubrary from whence both 
Emma and Carry obtained, according to their 
means, clandestine suppUes. " Alas ! " said 
Emma, in after years, " if our mother had but 
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given us mental food, we should never have 
sought for poison." 

Possessing remarkable talents, yet denied the 
means of self-cultivation, and living always in 
fear of the imperious temper of their poor mis- 
taken mother, it is no matter of surprise that 
youthful candour became damped, and generous 
feeling bhghted. At eighteen, Emma Payne 
was ignorant, selfish, and mean; performing 
those duties on which her mother insisted, but 
evading them as often as possible ; and after 
studying the licentious works of Eugene Sue, 
and a series of romances now wholly exploded 
by people of sense, no one can wonder that she 
meditated leaving her home, and seeking her 
fortune in the world, where she was persuaded 
that grandeur and happiness awaited her. The 
death of her mother soon dissipated this illusion; 
the girls both shed a few natural tears at her 
loss, and they both felt that an uncomfortable 
home was better than none. 

After long and anxious deliberation, their 
friends agreed to send Carry to an excellent 
school, where, as articled pupil, she might ac- 
quire useful knowledge and accomplishments 
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and also be initiated in the art of imparting to 
others that which she herself received. As to 
Emma, no one knew what to do with her. 
Mrs. Wilton, poor as she was, would have sent 
for her, and have endeavoured to supply the 
place of a parent ; but she dared not, for the 
sake of her own children, for the accounts re- 
ceived from Cliff- Stanton were more and more 
unsatisfactory. Released from all restraint, her 
conduct became most unpleasing ; she evidently 
nourished some wild, impracticable scheme, 
which she hinted only to her sister. Mr. Ray- 
land hastened to separate Carry and Emma, and 
though the vacation had just commenced, he 
himself took her to Exeter, where he left her 
in the care of a most excellent governess. A 
few days after, Emma quitted the village with 
a young dressmaker, with whom she had formed 
an intimate acquaintance. In vain Mr. Ray- 
land sought to trace her out, and reclaim her. 
He discovered that London was her destination ; 
but every effort to discover her exact locality 
was useless. 

Years afterwards, he attended the deathbed 
of an unhappy woman at Southampton. It 
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was Emma Payne ; her career had been one of 
sin and misery. She died with language of 
penitence upon her lips, and, it is to be hoped, 
with true repentance in her heart. Such were 
the fruits reaped from an evil education, from 
the bringing up of a selfish mother. We will 
not revert to it more ; it would be a dark blot 
upon the pages of any history. 

But Carry was saved. Her character was 
less formed and more pliant than that of her 
unfortunate sister. She remained at school for 
three years as a pupil, then she became a 
teacher, and afterwards obtained a lucrative 
situation as private governess, which she re- 
tained until her marriage with an excellent 
clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland. 

And now another change awaited the Wil- 
tons. Mr. Duncanson, the merchant who had 
been so fortunate as to secure Mr. Wilton's 
services, wished him to proceed to the West 
Indies, and remain there for a few months. The 
terms he oflfered were so liberal, and the under- 
taking presented so excellent an* opportunity for 
making researches into his own lost estates — 
researches which might probably terminate in 

9 . 
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their partial restoration — that Mr. Wilton felt 
it to be his duty, however reluctant, to accept 
Mr. Duncanson's oflfer. 

Mrs. Wilton at first strove to dissuade him ; 
she cared not, she said, for the narrowness of 
their income, and she feared not any trial, if 
only they might encounter it together. 

" But for the sake of our children, Eliza- 
beth," he said ; " it is true that we now possess 
enough to afford them every necessary comfort, 
but were I taken away it would not be so. I 
cannot endure to think of my girls left alone in 
this cold, selfish world, without sufficient means 
of support. Indeed, dearest, I must go. A 
year, or eighteen months at the utmost, will be 
the extent of my stay. In these days of steam 
and speed the communication will be frequent, 
and you need not be afraid of pirates, or adverse 
men-of-war, encountering our vessel on the 
broad ocean. Think, my love, that, as the 
father of my beloved family, and the husband 
of a dearly loved wife, it is my imperative duty 
to do all I can for the provision of their future, 
as well as their present wants. God can pro- 
tect me on the stormy sea and in a foreign land 
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as easily and as surely as He has kept me in 
sickness and in health, in joy and in sorrow, to 
this present day. Besides, I shall go attended 
by all your prayers. " 

Mrs. Wilton was convinced; she felt that 
the voice of duty called her husband from her 
side ; but there was a sore struggle which 
none but God witnessed, before she could 
calmly and cheerfully speak with him of his in- 
tended departure. 

Another source of anxiety also had arisen. 
Amy was growing pale and thin. In vain she 
spent a few days with Mrs. Duncanson, who 
resided at New Brighton ; in vain her mother 
took charge of Marian's education, that Amy 
might enjoy a perfect relaxation ; and in vain 
her friend, Mrs. Parker, corresponded with her 
on the most affectionate and confiding terms. 

At length Mrs. Wilton became satisfied of 
the source of her daughter's disquietude. She 
had long suspected it ; but only suspecting, 
without any certain ground of assurance, she 
would not breathe to others mere suspicion. 
The postman, whose imperative knock re- 
sounded so regularly at their door, brought 

9—2 
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fewer letters than heretofore for Amy. 
Henry's letters did not arrive nearly so often 
as they had done, and it struck the watchful 
mother that Miss Rayland was also declining 
in her correspondence. 

She saw Amy's flushed cheek when the 
startling double knock fell on her ear, while 
Marian ran to receive the letters and distribute 
them according to their direction, and the meek, 
touching expression of sickening disappointment 
mingled with lingering and trustful hope, which 
explained the feverish colour of her cheek. 

One morning in August, Amy sat at work 
by the window ; she was evidently watching for 
the postman, who was much beyond his usual 
time. At length he came, and advanced 
slowly up the street as he perambulated from 
side to side. He stopped at Mr. Wilton's door, 
and Marian brought Amy a letter, saying, as 
she threw it into her ready hands, " From 
Henry, my dear." Mrs. Wilton glanced at 
the epistle, and saw that it was very short ; 
she observed, too, that Amy read it rapidly 
through, closed it, and with a forced composure 
left the room. 
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" Mamma," said Marian, when they were 
alone, " there is something wrong about Henry, 
and Amy is very unhappy. It is just one fort- 
night to-day since he last wrote ; and, did you 
notice, this letter is only a sheet-^a single 
sheet of note-paper, barely covered with large, 
scrawling writing ; and Agnes, too, mamma — I 
saw her two last letters — Amy let me read 
them ; and they are so cold and ceremonious, 
so unlike Agnes Rayland : but, I suppose, this 
sudden accession of fortune has changed her. 
You know, mamma, he is the greater man who 
can bear prosperity without spoiling ; and not 
he who can manfully endure adversity," con- 
tinued Marian. 

" True, my love ; but Christian principle can 
alone keep us steady and true to our aim, either 
in prosperity or adversity. Philosophy, no 
matter how refined, and that ' dignity of human 
nature,' of which we hear so much in the present 
day, are quite insufficient to yield an adequate 
supply of strength or support. But we were 
speaking of Amy. Has she said anything 
about Henry's neglect ? " 

" Not a syllable, dear mamma ; she does not 
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even mention his name : but I know she is un- 
happy about his strange conduct. You see 
how pale she is ; and she is never asleep, if by 
any chance I awake in the night. Indeed, Amy 
often wakes me now, for she is very rest- 
less." 

In the evening of that day, Mrs. Wilton and 
Amy walked out alone. They took the omnibus 
to Aigburth, and there strolled about the 
pleasant woody fields skirting the beach. Amy, 
unasked, confided to her mother her cares and 
sorrows. She showed her Henry's last letters; 
they were very brief, and cruelly cold. 

Poor Amy ! she was tasting the bitterest 
potion that can be presented to woman. Un- 
requited love is inexpressibly painful and rife 
with anguish ; but far worse is it to love one 
whom we supposed worthy of our intensest, 
most devoted affection, and then suddenly to 
see the beloved object stripped of his garb of 
honour and consistency, and altogether un- 
worthy of reverence and esteem. 

" Amy dearest," said her mother, as they 
sat on a grassy bank, " have you answered this 
letter?" 
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"Yes, mamma; perhaps I have been over- 
hasty. I answered it immediately, and Hannah 
posted it when she took Elizabeth for her walk 
this afternoon. I told him I could not but see 
and feel the change in his letters. I asked if I 
had unwittingly offended him ; at the same time, 
mamma, I told him my own persuasion, and 
that I was acquainted with his careless conduct 
towaj-ds Miss Clifford; and last of all," said 
Amy, her lips trembUng and her cheek blanch- 
ing as she spoke, " last of all, I told him that if 
he were tired of our engagement — our solemn, 
sacred engagement — I still loved him far too 
well to bind him to aught which might mar his 
happiness. I said, if he wished to bo free he 
was free; and that I would be the first to 
dissolve an engagement which it was painful to 
him to fulfil. Perhaps I had better have con- 
sulted you, mamma ; but I was much excited, 
and felt that I could not settle to anything till 
I had written to Henry." 
. "I think you have acted wisely, my Amy," 
said Mrs. Wilton, sadly. " I am deeply grieved, 
my child, at Henry's unworthy conduct, which, 
I fear, is but too apparent ; but in this, as in 
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all other difficulties, seek for Divine guidance 
to lead you aright, and for strength and com- 
fort ; if, indeed, it should please God to dispel 
the sweet, bright hopes which have gladdened 
your path for the last two years." 

A few days passed, and again Marian, with 
an anxious countenance, brought her sister a 
letter in that well-known handwriting. The 
words were few ; they told Amy that since she 
was so wearied of her engagement as to propose 
its dissolution, it was happier for both that it 
should be so ; she was free, then ; and there 
followed many professions of esteem, regard, 
and a friendly affection. 

We will not describe Amy's feelings as she 
slowly perused this miserable epistle ; for a time 
she gave way, without control, to all the agony 
of wronged and despised love. 

Then came a calm — but not peace ; for Amy 
said, as her poor Aunt Marian had said before 
her, " I will be strong ! " and she turned to 
mingle again with the domestic circle with a 
serene brow and an uncomplaining mien, but 
with a cloud on her spirit that rested there for 
years. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Where the line soimds not^ where the wrecks lie low— 

What shall wake thence the dead ? Blest ^ blest are they 

That earth to earth intrust; for they may know 

And tend the dwelling whence the slnmberer's clay 

Shall rise at last ; and bid the young flowers bloom 

That waft a breath of hope around the tomb ; 

And kneel upon the dewy turf to pray ! 

But thou ! what cave hath dimly chamber'd thee ? 

Vain dreams ! oh^ art thou hot where there is no more sea ? 

THE bitter parting came, and Amy forgot her 
own sorrow in this more general grief. 
It was a bright September morning when Mr. 
Wilton sailed. Vessels with their beautiful 
sails, fluttering like the wings of snowy plumed 
birds, were gliding to and fro on the sunlit 
waters of the Mersey. Steamers, bearing aloft 
flag and pennon, were rustling towards the open 
sea, alike careless of wind or tide. In one of 
these latter Mr. Wilton had taken his berth. 
The beautiful vessel lay at anchor, her cargo 
was complete, and she only waited for passengers 
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and for final orders. Mr. Wilton and his family 
stood on the deck ; they lingered there till the 
steamer was loosed from her moorings, and then 
parting was inevitable. " I leave your mother 
to your care," he said to Amy and Marian, who 
were receiving his last embraces ; and then 
again he turned to his wife, endeavouring to 
cheer her drooping spirits, but she clung to him 
as though determined that no separation should 
take place. He was obliged to exert a gentle 
force, and convey her to the pier, where a 
vehicle was in waiting to receive her and her 
children. Elizabeth was the only one who 
looked cheerfully on the sweet autumnal 
morning, and the gay inspiriting scene on the 
river. Her father held her in his arms, ere he 
gave her to Hannah, and she continued to 
exclaim, long after she had lost sight of the 
vessel and the river, " Papa come again." 

Never had Mrs. Wilton found it so difficult 
to maintain a feeling of Christian resignation 
and composure. All that came before was 
nothing to this, save indeed the death of her 
beloved H^len ; and gloomy forebodings, which 
she vainly sought to overcome, haunted her. 
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sleeping and waking. For her children's 
sake she endeavoured, and by a strong eflfort 
succeeded, in wearing a comparatively calm 
countenance during the day ; but the evening 
brought with it additional sadness. 

Little Elizabeth, with all the thoughtlessness 
of childhood, ran, when the clock struck five, 
to fetch her father's slippers; and when she 
remembered that he was far away, she cried 
bitterly, and refused to be comforted ; then 
Hannah came in with the tea-tray, and there 
was one cup and saucer less, and at the tea- 
tabl^ there was his vacant arm-chair. 

The evening hour had been specially happy 
ever since they came to Liverpool, for Mr. 
Wilton came home so regularly, and then 
business of all kind was laid aside, and music, 
reading, and interesting converse filled up the 
flying hours; and in summer time long and 
pleasant walks diversified the usual routine. 
The hour of re-union seemed the darker, from 
the contrast which its aspect now bore, and the 
time passed on heavily, till the family retired 
early to rest. 

Then, when Mrs. Wilton was shut up in 
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her lonely room, the bitter tears again found 
way. The very solitude of the small chamber 
seemed oppressive ; the present was cheerless, 
and the future was hid in dark, impenetrable 
clouds. It was long before the flood of anguish 
subsided, but at length the mourner ceased to 
weep so violently; prayer was mingled with 
her fast falling tears. "My Father, our 
Father, is watching over him now ! " was her 
half- uttered thought ; and, like a soft line of 
celestial blue amid wild thunder clouds, that 
sweet reflection calmed her weary spirit, and 
lightened her bosom once more with the sun- 
light of hope. The grey dawn was struggling 
with the cold moonbeams, ere sleep came to 
refresh her exhausted frame ; but the long de- 
ferred slumber was sweet, and visited by blessed 
dreams of a blissful re-union. 

It was the last week in September when Mr. 
Wilton sailed from Liverpool, and they hoped 
to hear from him about the second week in 
November. 

The equinoctial gales were not particularly 
strong that year; but every evening, as the 
httle party in Seymour Street gathered round 
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the hearth, they listened with shuddering 
apprehension to the wild blast, or to the melan- 
choly sighing of the wind, and hourly the voice 
of fervent prayer ascended from all hearts in 
that desolated abode, that he, whom they so 
loved and honoured, might be kept in safety on 
the troubled deep, and in a foreign land, and in 
due time be restored to his anxious wife and 
children. 

November came, cold, foggy, and comfortless 
as usual, but the countenances of Mrs. Wilton 
and her children grew brighter and more 
cheerful. " This week we shall be sure to hear 
from dear papa," said Marian ; once more 
Amy anxiously watched for the postman's 
appearance; and Elizabeth clapped her hands 
whenever she saw him on the pavement or 
crossing the road. 

Charley wrote almost daily, entreating Marian 
to write him " just half a line," so soon as papa's 
first letter arrived. 

But the week gUded away and the desired 
letter, the watched-for epistle, came not. The 
sickness of hope deferred was stealing over Mrs. 
Wilton's heart, and her daughters saw, with 
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grief, that her sweet face was becoming paler 
and thinner, and that her gentle eyes were often 
dimmed with tears. And Amy too, — she 
never mentioned Henry's name, she knew that 
he was now engaged to Agnes Rayland ; but 
she never spoke of his cruel faithlessness. It 
was, perhaps, well for her that a new anxiety 
came to divert her thoughts, an anxiety, too, 
which she could freely express ; for the hidden 
weight of anguish, the quiet, ceaseless suffering 
of the heart, would speedily have worn even 
unto death a stronger frame than Amy's. 

One morning the family were assembled as 
usual. Marian was reading with her sister ; 
EHzabeth was quietly drawing on her slate at 
her mother's feet ; and Mrs. Wilton herself 
was busily engaged in writing a letter to her 
son. It was a dull November morning ; the 
yellow fog was so dense that gas was lighted in 
the shops of Liverpool ; a small drizzling rain 
began to fall, and the wind gradually rose, and 
sighed and howled mournfully, "just enough 
breeze," Marian said, " to make one melancholy 
to hear it, yet not sufficient to disperse the 
thick, impenetrable fog." 
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The postman had been traced that morning by 
the sound of his knocking at the various doors, 
but he did not visit Mrs. Wilton's house, and 
patiently, but with a sad heart, she prepared to 
bear on through another day of weary suspense. 

It had just occurred to her that the next day 
would be the second anniversary of their arrival 
at Liverpool, when a double knock at the door 
startled her, and caused her to drop her pen. 

" How nervous you are, dear mamma ! " said 
Amy, and Mrs. Wilton smiled sadly ; for she 
felt that days of suspense, mingled hopes and 
fears, and sleepless nights had done their work, 
and totally unstrung her nervous system. 

" It must be a mistake," said Marian ; " no 
one can be calling this miserable morning ; the 
carriage road is a collection of small black lakes, 
and the pavement is covered with slippery mud. 
I dare say Mr. Metcalf, or some of our neigh- 
bours, have lost their way in the fog and cannot 
find their own house," and Marian laughed 
heartily at the idea. 

By this time Hannah was opening the front 
door, and ushering in some one. The visitor 
was a long time rubbing his shoes on the mat 
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in the lobby, but at length the drawing-room 
door was thrown open, and Hannah announced 
Mr. Duncanson. 

The girls sprang from their seats with beating 
hearts, but Mrs. Wilton sat perfectly still. She 
did not even offer her hand to Mr. Duncanson, 
but she gazed at him with a terrified, stony 
expression, so fearful to behold that the little girl 
screamed, and ran to hide her face in Am/s 
dress. Mr. Duncanson sat down ; he took the 
seat which all were too agitated to offer him. 
The silence was perfectly awful when Elizabeth 
became quiet. No one dared to speak first. 
Mrs. Wilton seemed to have lost all perception. 
Amy and Marian saw that their visitor was the 
bearer of dreadful tidings. 

At length Mr. Duncanson spoke : " My dear 
Mrs. Wilton, you have not heard from your 
husband," — but his voice faltered, and his pallid 
lips trembled exceedingly. 

" My husband," replied Mrs. Wilton, as if 
awakening from a trance ; and then she added, 
with a composure and calmness terrible to be- 
hold, " You need not distress yourself to tell 
me. I know it all — ^he is dead." 
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" No, no. I hope not ; I really hope not. 
We cannot tell," said Mr. Duncanson ; " but a 
whole crew and so many passengers — some must 
surely survive." 

Grently and gradually he told the whole. The 
vessel in which Mr. Wilton sailed never 
reached her destination ; but a frigate, return- 
ing from Bahia, had encountered the wreck of 
a large steamer ; on one of her boats the name 
was yet discernible. The shattered planks 
were brought to Liverpool, and proved beyond 
doubt to be the identical vessel. Still, Mr. 
Duncanson argued, the crew might have been 
saved, they might have been driven out of their 
course, and wrecked on the Brazilian coast, or 
on some small unfrequented island. He could 
not, would not, think that Mr. Wilton and his 
companions were resting beneath the blue 
waves of the stormy Atlantic. 

There was no fainting, no shrieking in that 
desolate abode ; no tears save from Hannah and 
Elizabeth. Even Marian did not weep — ^the 
blow was too severe, the agony too intense to 
admit of tears. Vainly Mr. Duncanson strove 
to arouse the unhappy wife — ^Alas I wife no 

10 
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more ; for in his heart he dared not hope to be- 
hold the face of his faithful friend and servant. 
He spoke to her of the love and the excellence 
of her lost husband ; but she did not seem to 
hear ; she sat upright on her chair, every 
feature fixed in a death-like calm of the most 
unearthly nature. 

Gradually her countenance became more 
rigid, her complexion more deadly white, yet 
no muscle gave way. There was no sinking or 
drooping ; it was evidently a cataleptic fit, and 
the poor girls were roused from their bitter grief 
to find new cause for terror. 

A medical man was quickly summoned ; but 
it was night before Mrs. Wilton thoroughly 
regained consciousness. Then, and nottiU then, 
did Amy give way ; and a succession of fainting 
fits completely prostrated her already weakened 
frame. 

But they were not alone, for Mrs. Duncanson 
came to attend and to soothe the poor 
mourners. 

When Mrs. Wilton first woke from her long 
stupor it was night ; the lamp dimly burned, 
and the fire was low. For some minutes she 
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could not remember what had passed. A 
dreamy recollection of some overwhelming 
grief alone possessed her ; but Mrs. Duncanson 
came to the bedside, and then the bitter reality- 
was remembered. For weeks the abode of the 
Wiltons was the habitation of excessive sorrow. 
Mrs. Wilton and Amy both continued very ill, 
and Marian, though she bore up with astonish- 
ing fortitude and heroism, at length became 
incapable of attending to her heavy duties as 
nurse. Elizabeth, too, was poorly and fretful ; 
but just when Marian appeared ready to sink 
under her sorrow and her long-continued exer- 
tions, Amy's beloved friend, Constance, came 
to minister kindness and consolation to the 
desolated hearts of the bereaved wife and 
children. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fair land of stream^ and glen, and rocky f ell^ 

And woodland height and moss-grown ancient fane ; 

With joy I listen to the sounds again 

Thy rippling brooks put forth, thy torrents swell j 

Once more I find me in the leafy dell. 

On misty mountain, or in flowery lane ; 

Once more I hear the gentle-flowing strain 

Of thy sweet evening chimes. 

IT was a soft spring everting, in the early part 
of April; several light genial showers had 
fallen during the day, and now the lovely land- 
scape lay bathed in a flood of golden sunlight 
which steeped, in its rich but subdued splen- 
dour, mountains, valleys, rocks, and rivers. The 
hoary summit of Helvellyn was wreathed with 
a ruby-coloured mist ; Ling Mell and Honister 
Crag raised their stern brows in dark relief 
against the deep azure of the sunset sky ; and 
the Scawfell Pikes lifted their towering peaks 
beyond all other mountains which lay around 
them in solemn majesty for many miles. There 
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was great Gavel, its base shrouded in a soft 
purple haze, and its dark summit proudly repos- 
ing in the beautiful red light of evening. The 
forces, or waterfalls, thundered down the rocky- 
passes ; the becks and rivulets dashed, with 
many a crest of foam, into the swift rivers, 
some of which sped onward into the salt sea, 
and others ended their course in the lovely 
meres and tarns which spread their peaceful 
shining waves throughout that fair mountain 
land. 

Mrs. Wilton and her daughters were journey- 
ing through this exquisite country ; they were 
going to her cottage in Cumberland — ^there to 
reside for an indefinite period, perhaps for life ; 
for Mrs. Wiltons income was now narrowed 
down to her own little property. 

Marian gazed in unutterable delight on the 
giant hills, the blue sweeping rivers, the dark, 
almost awful looking gills (or defiles), as they 
lay around her, crimsoned and glorified by the 
softened beams of departing day. Amy, too, 
rejoiced to see the wild tangled woods and the 
firowning fells : she was wearied with city life 
and city scenes ; she had long pined for the 
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country, for real country, fax away from the 
great towns ; such country as she had known 
in her sweet Devonshire home ; and now her 
longing desire was more than gratified. 

The journey from Liverpool to Preston was 
by no means lovely : each town seemed to be 
connected with its nearest neighbour by busy 
blackened hamlets, Shafts, mills, and tasteless, 
many-windowed brick buildings dotted every 
scene ; the sound of hammers, and steam-power 
machinery, echoed in every direction, as the 
train slackened its pace on arriving at the 
various stations. But presently the outlines 
of distant hills were distinctly visible ; and 
when Preston, with all its bustle and perplexing 
changes, was fairly passed, the tall chimneys 
and the dusky red mills were seen less and less 
frequently. The travellers left the railway train 
— or rather it left them : for in those days it 
extended only a few miles beyond Preston — 
and the rest of the journey was performed 
partly in a coach, partly in a post-chaise. 

After leaving Lancaster, the country through 
which they passed became more and more beau- 
tiful ; and when at length they quitted the 
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coach, and turned off into narrow roads, wind- 
ing round mountains, skirting shining rivers, 
and bounding interminable woods, a happy light 
shone on the features of the Httle party, which 
had not smiled there for many a sad day. 

Mrs. Wilton pointed out numberless crags 
and fells, and specified their names ; she had 
spent much of her early life in these magnificent 
solitudes ; and often had Amy and Marian 
listened in their childhood to tales of the beau- 
tiful country where their mamma lived so much 
before she was married. For many years they 
had ardently longed to gaze upon the solemn 
mountains, and the wild or lovely lakes which 
lay under their broad shadows ; and they would 
often talk of desolate Wast-water, and the stern 
majesty of Ennerdale Lake ; or the soft, sweet 
shores of Windermere ; or the sterner beauties 
of Ulswater and Coniston Lake. They were 
familiar with the names of many mountains, 
and often wondered how the Grisedale and 
Langdale Pikes looked, and Saddleback, the 
ancient Blencathra. 

At length, their destination was reached. 
The carriage stopped before a low rambling 
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house, very ancient in its appearance, having 
quaint gables, and old doorways with pointed 
arches. The panes of the windows were all 
diamond-shaped, and in the best parlour some 
of them wore of stained glass ; and the window- 
frames were of stone — a pale grey stone, of 
which the house, and indeed all of the sur- 
rounding habitations, were built. 

There was a very large garden ; it appeared 
naked now — ^there were only some late crocuses, 
some primroses, narcissuses, and auriculas ; but 
there were many trees and shrubs, and Amy 
doubted not but that there would be a very 
paradise of flowers in summer time. 

The house stood on the slope of a hill ; at 
the foot of which, and at half a mile's distance, 
lay a small town — ^a very small one, indeed, with 
its antique market-cross, its old decayed church, 
and its beautiful grey cloisters. Round the 
town flowed a clear blue sweeping river ; and 
beyond it lay a lovely vale, richly wooded, with 
here and there a glancing of bright waters 
sparkling on their sinuous course. And, far 
and near, to the north and to the south, to the 
east and to the west, rose long chains of solenm, 
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silent hills, shutting in, as it were, this calm, 
quiet spot from all the rest of the noisy world ; 
and where a break in the thick, wild wood 
allowed a view, the placid waters of one of the 
fairest lakes of the north revealed themselves. 

" Oh ! mamma dear ! " said Amy, her eyes 
filling with tears of joy, " how lovely ! — ^how 
unutterably lovely ! Even Devonshire, our dear 
beautiful Devonshire, is nothing compared with 
this ; and if it is so lovely now, with scarcely 
a flower or a leaf expanded, what will it be in 
two months' time ? This country, mamma, is 
bey on d all I ever imagined ! " 

Mrs. Wilton smiled, though faintly. In that 
beautiful north country she had spent many 
happy days ; — ^in that very house she had lived 
for many sweet summer months with a kind and 
dearly-loved uncle and aunt. There, too, in 
those very garden paths, beneath those very 
same sycamore trees, she had walked with her 
sister Helen when the fatal disease which laid 
her in the grave first made its appearance. 
There, too, she had watched poor Marian, in all 
her proud cold beauty, as with serene brow and 
steadfast gaze, but with aching, bursting heart. 
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she trod the mazy^ shady paths of that pleasant 
garden, vainly schooHng her drooping spirit to 
bear on silently and unflinchingly amid all its 
anguish and desolation. But Marian and Helen 
both slept in the quiet tomb; — ^their conflict 
was long ago ended ; and their only surviving 
sister could look upward, beyond the clear serene 
arch of the dark-blue heavens, and see them, by 
faith, numbered with that blessed multitude 
who are redeemed to Christ by His blood. 
There was another and dearer reminiscence con- 
nected with that old house, and the glorious 
beauty of the scene around it — ^there had Mrs. 
Wilton come, a happy bride, twenty-two years 
before. 

The town changes rapidly m a few years, nay, 
a few months makes a wonderful alteration. 
Who does not know what it is to go away, and 
after a brief space return to a well-known spot, 
and find it so much metamorphosed that very 
soon its original appearance is forgotten, or, 
at most, dwells in the memory like a half- 
remembered dream? It is not so with the 
country — mountains, rivers, waterfalls, and 
forests remain unchanged in their general 
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aspect, if man come not to mar with his inven- 
tions, and to destroy their quiet repose. The 
fair landscape on which Mrs. Wilton gazed 
seemed exactly as it was so many years ago, 
when in bright spring evenings she watched its^ 
opening loveliness. 

There was Skiddaw, there was Place Fell, 
there were mountains too numerous to mention, 
all known to her by their individual names, and 
familiar as the faces of her own children, their 
bare, awful summits rising silently, as of yore, 
against the darkening sky — ^the winter snow had 
not yet melted from these lonely, lofty peaks, 
but lay in long lines of dazzling whiteness down 
the sides and in the hollows of the "ever- 
lasting hills." There was the swift rushing river 
pouring its fresh wavelets through the arches 
of the grey bridge which led into the town, and 
washing its time-worn foundations just as it 
used to do in merry childish hours; just as it 
did one well-remembered night, when she, a 
young fond wife, had walked with her husband 
on the green banks of that fair, shining river. 
There was the church — an antique, irregular 
pile, with mouldering battlemented tower, moss- 
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grown pinnacles, and weed-bound, hoary but- 
tresses ; there were the dim, shadowy cloisters, 
and the old, useless sun-dial; there was the 
white Vicarage nestling beneath the shade of 
the venerable pile, and many noble trees ; there 
were the lights of the town, faintly gleaming 
through the gathering darkness from the very 
same spots where Mrs. Wilton had watched 
them first appear long years ago. And then the 
evening chimes sounded forth on the clear, 
hushed air, and the rush of the river, the mur- 
mur of a contiguous moimtain stream or beck, and 
the low, subdued roar of a distant force, blended 
their tones with the music of the ancient bells. 
" All is unchanged ! " said Mrs. Wilton to 
herself, as she stood alone at her bedroom win- 
dow ; " not a tree, not a house is diflFerent from 
what it was when I saw it last ; but I, oh, how 
am I changed ! My beloved one ! where is he ? 
Alas ! the blue waters of ocean too surely bury 
that precious form, but the spirit, the glorified 
spirit, is with Grod ; yes ! he joins now in the 
song of Moses and the Lamb, he gazes now on 
Him who died for him, and led him safely to the 
eternal city ; and soon I shall be with thee, my 
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beloved husband — ^not lost art thou, oh, no ; 
gone before ; perchance waiting to welcome me 
and our children to thy blessed home — a little 
more patience, the trial will be past ; and I, 
too, shall join thee in praising Him who re- 
deemed us unto God by His blood." 

The last line of light faded from the western 
sky. The young moon went down behind the 
brow of a lofty, cloud- wreathed mountain, and 
myriads of stars jewelled the serene azure .of the 
sky. 

Amy glided quietly in, and passed her arm 
round her mother ; for a minute neither of them 
spoke, and then Amy pointed to the glittering 
orbs above, and said, 

" * For ever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in 
heaven.' Mamma, I never saw a night more 
beautiful ; it reminds me of the Christian in 
sorrow — ^thoiigh it be night with him, he has a 
thousand glorious, sure-founded hopes which 
light up the darkness, and render it more lovely 
than the sunny glare of noontide. Do you 
remember, mamma, my favourite passage in 
Hyperion ? * The setting of a great hope is like 
the setting of the sun ; shadows of evening fall 
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around Us, the world seems but a dim reflection, 
itself a broader shadow. We look forth into 
the coming lonely night, and the soul withdraws 
into itself ; then stars arise, and the night is 
holy!'" 

" Yes, Amy love, I remember it well ; it is 
indeed a beautiful passage, but I would alter 
one or two words — not the poet's meaning, but 
his words — because they may cause evil with 
proud, unregenerate minds. I would not speak 
of the soul withdrawing into itself- — it will find 
there only a darker night, unless the Spirit of 
God dwell within — no ! rather let it forget it- 
self, and rise on wings of faith to its Father and 
its Grod ; rather let it seek to rest its weariness 
and sorrow on the bosom of its Saviour ; rather 
let it say, 'When my heart is overwhelmed, 
lead me to the rock that is higher than I ; ' 
then, indeed, stars will arise to chieer the dark, 
long night — stars that will not fall to earth or 
vanish away, but that will shine steadfastly 
until the morning, and then lose themselves in 
the full glory of the Sun of Righteousness, 
whose beams gladden that cloudless, everlasting 
day." 
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" You can feel this, mamma ? you have felt 
it, I know." 

" I can, my Amy ; by the grace of God, I 
can ! by His grace I can say, ' Father, I thank 
Thee ! ' and I believe, my child, that you too 
can join me in the song of humble thanks- 
giving." 

• " Sometimes, mamma !" replied Amy, " some- 
times, but not always ; my weak heart rebels 
at times ; yet I see things very differently from 
what I did some months ago. Perfect self- 
control was my object then. I endeavoured to 
lean on the reed of human philosophy, and oh, 
how insufficient I found it ; it was the pride of 
the natural heart that made me so calm and 
composed ; you little thought, when all was out- 
wardly serene, what hurricanes raged within ; 
how I felt that I would not bend beneath my 
sorrow, but that I would cast it from me, and 
in some degree, mamma, I succeeded. But a 
strange, wretched coldness stole over my feel- 
ings ; the beautiful world seemed to have lost 
its beauty ; religion and religious exercises lost 
all warmth, they were no longer sources of en- 
joyment, but heavy, lifeless duties ; even you, 
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my own dear mother, and my precious father, 
and my sisters, seemed less to me than you had 
ever been before. How long that unnatural, 
miserable calm might have lasted, I know not ; 
it was not the repose of healthy nature, but, 
the quiet of a land where the whirlwind and the 
earthquake have passed in their fury, leaving 
desolation behind. The sun may shine again, 
the sky may be blue and serene as before, but 
the stillness is no longer repose — ^it is a terrible 
quietness, a cold, bare, chilling solitude, alike 
hopeless and cheerless. And then, mamma, 
came our saddest trial, and I could bear no 
more ; I felt that I was weaker than any of 
you, and you know I became ill, and on poor, 
dear Marian fell the whole weight of responsi- 
bility and solicitude. But, mamma ! I am 
astonished at you ; I did not think it possible 
for any human being to attain to such perfect 
resignation, such entire renunciation ' of one's 
own will, and yet be so untouched by apathy or 
stoicism." 

" My resignation, dearest, is not so perfect 
as you imagine ; there are many hours of con- 
flict, when murmuring thoughts arise : and none 
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but God can witness them. Neither was this 
comparative calm attained without a terrible 
struggle ; but, thank God, who armed me for the 
battle, by His grace I became the conqueror." 

" I cannot tell why," resumed Mrs. Wilton, 
after a pause, " but there are moments when I 
firmly believe that your dear father is still in 
this world ; sometimes I feel as if our spirits 
held unseen communion, and that he is hasten- 
ing towards us." 

" Dear mamma," replied Amy, " do not 
cherish that sweet hope too fondly. I, like you, 
hoped, and even looked daily for his return, or 
at least for news of him, till week after week 
glided away, and now I can only think of my 
beloved father as an inhabitant of the eternal 
world." 

" I fear you are right, dearest ; it is only at 
times that I feel assured that he is living — 
generally, when I look upward to the world 
beyond the grave, he seems foremost in that 
white-robed throng who surround their Saviour's 
throne ! and this it is which supports me now. 
At first. Amy, I longed intensely, I prayed 
fervently that I, too, might pass from the things 

11 
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of time to those of eternity ; but that sinful, 
selfish prayer was not granted me ; instead 
thereof God has given me fresh hope, fresh 
energy, fresh joys. I feel that he is only taking 
my treasures for a while, that they may be 
stored safely until the consummation of all 
things. I am content to live, even to old age, 
if it please my Father, who doeth all things well. 
As long as he gives me mortal breath, I know 
that he has a work for me to do ; therefore, by 
His grace, by His strength alone, I look forward 
to spending many happy years with you and my 
other dear children, and then at last, when I 
am called home, oh ! how sweet will be the 
summons ; so many dear ones there already, 
and, above all. He, through whom alone we 
come to God, waiting to receive me unto Him- 
self ; and then a little longer, and 

" All I love in Christ below 
Shall join that glorious band." 

" You believe, then, dear mamma, in the 
mutual recognition of those we love in the world 
to come ? " 

" Most firmly I do. Even as our Saviour 
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mingled thought and converse with His earthly 
companions, after He had bm'st the bonds of 
the grave, even so will His children hold blessed 
communion when they, too, freed from mortal 
bonds, meet around His throne ; and He will 
be their sun and centre, and from Him all joy 
and blessedness will radiate. Oh ! I doubt it 
not. Amy, ' the communion of the saints ' is one 
of the sweetest portions of our Christian creed." 
Amy gazed with intense love and thrilling 
fear on her mother — ^the hand she held was 
then wasted and damp, and in the eyes that 
gazed upward with such a holy expression of 
love and faith, it seemed to Amy that 

. . . . A light unearthly bum'd, 
The light which spirits give, whose chains are breaking. 

But Marian came and led her mother and 
sister downstairs to a cheerful fire, and the 
evening closed in as usual with prayer and 
praise. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Eecords of empires long since lost and won^ 
Whose very mins moulder in the sun ; 
And legends of old 'cities whose high fame 
Hath passed like martial music. But a name 
Surviving, or a lonely desert spot^ 
To tell of pride which hath been^ but is not. 

THE next morning Amy was awoke by 
Marian soon after sunrise. " Oh ! come, 
Amy," she exclaimed, " do not sleep a moment 
longer; the mist on one of the mountains is 
perfectly rose-colour, and lower down it is a 
dusky purple ; and look at the river, how it 
winds : and how darkly blue it is ! Oh ! Amy, 
this is glorious — ^nothing but wood and water 
and those magnificent hills ; and the birds — 
how they sing ! Do make haste to dress, that 
I may open the window." 

Amy quickly rose, and admired the ruby 
mist on the summit of a distant mountain quite 
as much as her enthusiastic sister desired. 
" But, Marian," she said at length, " you over- 
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look the houses in the town, and the scattered 
cottages ; there is surely something more than 
wood and water." 

" Do you call that a town, Amy ? I am 
certain it might be packed comfortably in one 
of the Liverpool squares, Clayton Square, for 
instance ; or, at any rate, Abercrombie Square 
would accommodate the whole, church and aU." 

'* Yes, Marian, it is a town decidedly, and its 
inhabitants would be very much offended if they 
heard you call it anything but a town ; mamma 
says there is one principal street, and two or 
three lanes. But I am sure you must admire 
the church ; it is a fine hoary old pile ! " 

" Quite cathedral-like, Amy, and I hope 
there is a nice clergyman there in that bonnie 
wee vicarage under the large trees ; it is not so 
small though, I see it is only rambling and 
irregular ; and that old tower yonder, I wonder 
if it is a ruin-but you are dressed, Amy, while 
T am chattering and wondering like a child." 

That morning was busy enough — what morn- 
ing is not when people are just settling them- 
selves in a new abode ? but Hannah had been 
at *•' The Hermitage " (for that was the name 
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of the little farm) more than a week, and con- 
sequently everything was in the nicest order. 

Very much changed was Mrs. Wilton's 
outward position since that evening in June, 
when we first saw her in her daughter's own 
room at Fairfield. Then every comfort and 
luxury that affection could devise or procure lay 
in profusion around her; then a devoted husband 
watched over her slightest interests ; then a 
numerous retinue of servants waited her com- 
mands ; now the scene was far otherwise. 

" The Hermitage," so called on account of its 
having been inhabited by a monk some cen- 
turies before, was plainly and scantily furnished, 
even much more so than the house at Liver- 
pool. There were few carpets or curtains in 
Mrs. Wilton's new home, but the nicely cleaned 
floors, the snowy counterpanes and house-linen 
and the shining furniture were some compensa- 
tion ; now, too, she had not only to direct her 
own steps, but those of her children. Her son 
was a source of considerable anxiety ; to educate 
him for the ministry seemed now impossible, 
and yet it was the desire of his heart ; at length 
it occurred to her that Charles, having been 
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born at " The Hermitage," was eligible as a 
scholar in the old-established Free Grammar 
School in the adjacent town. There are many 
excellent and admirable institutions of this kind 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland ; they are all 
of ancient foundation, and are under the super- 
intendence of clergymen, most of whom are men 
of deep learning, and well qualified for their 
important office. There are, moreover, one or 
more scholarships connected with many, I 
believe with all, of these schools, by which a 
young man may pass through the University 
at a very small expense to his friends. Mr. 
Rayland, with whom Charles still remained, 
gave the highest account of the boy's talents, 
and his unflinching persevering energy ; and he 
highly commended Mrs. Wilton's scheme, as 
he doubted not that Charles would obtain the 
desired scholarship at the appointed time. 

The correspondence between Amy and Agnes 
had long since ceased. Henry Deane had 
quitted Cliff-Stanton, and had accepted a curacy 
in the neighbourhood of Chester ; he and Agnes 
were to be married in the course of the ensuing 
autumn. Amy wondered why their union was 
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SO long delayed — ^the cause was this : Mr. 
Rayland's consent was rather wrung from him 
than given, and after some time, wherein he 
expressed his determination not to countenance 
this marriage, he only relented upon Henry 
and Agnes solemnly promising to defer its 
completion for one year ; for Mr. Rayland most 
reasonably distrusted one who had given such 
proof of inconstancy. He, however, was led to 
believe that Amy had voluntarily withdrawn 
from the engagement ; had he known all the 
circumstances of the case, he would never have 
consented to bestow his only child upon a man 
so fickle and heartless. 

Agnes herself held the same belief as her 
father respecting the dissolution of Amy's en- 
gagement ; Henry told her that Amy was 
almost a child when she promised to become 
his wife, that they had loved each other from 
infancy, and they had foolishly mistaken a 
brotherly and sisterly affection for one of a 
deeper nature ; and so Agnes was content, 
though at times her heart misgave her. Amy 
never spoke in her own family of Henry's cruel 
conduct, so that Charles knew only the Cliff- 
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Stanton version of the affair. But he said one 
day to Marian : " I know Amy too well to 
believe that any fault lay with her ; she is no 
changeable, flirting young lady, to prefer one 
lover to-day and another to-morrow ; besides, 
she has found no one to fill Henry's place, while 
he provided himself with a new lady-love before 
he discarded the old one ; so, Marian, I am 
very glad that Henry Deane will be gone 
before I return to Mr. Rayland, for I am afraid 
I could not treat him civilly ; as it is, I fear 
I shall be cold and formal towards Agnes." 

This conversation took place when Charles 
returned to Liverpool for the Christmas holiday 
—but it was the only one in which this subject 
was introduced during the whole of his stay ; 
the loss of his dear kind father absorbed nearly 
every feeling and every thought ; it seemed im- 
possible to think of aught else ; besides, his 
mother naturally turned to him (her only son, 
now in his sixteenth year) for assistance in their 
business affairs. And Charles, feeling deeply 
his responsible situation, laid aside the pursuits 
and feelings of a boy, and entered fully into the 
cares of his family. It was he who arranged 
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and settled matters with Mr. Duncanson; it 
was he who transacted all needful business with 
the farmer who inhabited "The Hermitage." 
His lease was expired, and Charles explained 
why it could not be renewed, as far as concerned 
the house and garden ; and so the farmer found 
another habitation, but still continued to rent 
the fields and pasture lands on Mrs. Wilton's 
estate. 

All this occupied Charles so much, and he 
was so anxious about his mother, that he had 
no leisure to think upon Amy's peculiar trials. 
He naturally attributed her altered appearance 
to grief for her father; and under this im- 
pression, and with his mind full of business, he 
left his Liveipool home to return to it no more. 

Arrived at Cliif-Stanton, he devoted himself 
more energetically than ever to his studies ; 
but he longed for Midsummer to arrive, which 
period was to restore him to a permanent resi- 
dence with his family. Fully determined, by 
the help of God, to take, so far as was possible, 
his lamented father's place, he felt relieved from 
much anxiety, when he knew that his mother 
and sisters, with their faithful servant, were 
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safely domiciled in their Cumberland retreat ; 
and that in a few weeks he would be with them, 
to act as their protector and assistant in all 
temporal affairs. 

But to return to " The Hermitage." By- 
four in the afternoon, all things were arranged 
to general satisfaction ; and after an early tea, 
Mrs. Wilton, with Amy and Marian, went for a 
walk. The road they took was a most delightful 
one. First of all they descended the hill which 
led to the town ; but, instead of crossing the 
bridge, they went through a meadow sloping 
down to the river's brink. They walked for a 
quarter of a mile on its pleasant margin, ad- 
miring the thick dark woods which covered its 
lofty, precipitous banks on the other side ; 
almost leafless then, but bearing rich promise 
of the speedy advent of abundant foliage. Far 
above the stream, on the very summit of this 
woody height, the grey time-worn battlements 
of an ancient castle towered towards the clear 
evening skies. All was still save the rushing 
of the impetuous river, which at that spot 
flowed rapidly over a tiny reef of sunken rocks ; 
the deep continuous roar of the neighbouring 
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force ; and the harsh, yet not unmusical note 
of pountless rooks, who were hovering and 
loudly cawing round the ruined keep of the 
castle, and over the tall forest trees, which 
environed the venerable and almost deserted 
fortress. 

" Mamma," said Amy, " you talk of the 
ruined keep ; but that castle is most certainly 
inhabited." 

" The castle is inhabited, my dear ; and is 
still in tolerable repair. I know the old house- 
keeper ; we must visit her, and she will show 
you the armour which is preserved in the haJl ; 
and a suite of echoing deserted chambers, to 
which are attached many strange legends. But 
you see that square tower, Amy. It is sur- 
rounded by a fortified wall, and a moat ; it has 
four turrets, in one of which a mouldering stair- 
case is still available for ascending the tower to 
the very roof, from which there is to be seen 
one of the most magnificent prospects imagi- 
nable. The tower on the outside is covered, 
even to the top, with beautiful ivy ; and the 
inside of the forsaken rooms is festooned with 
its rich green garlands, which have stolen 
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through the open windows and the loopholes, 
wreathing the grey stone- work of the shattered 
casements, and climbing along the bare walls 
of the interior ; thus 

" Casting its verdant mantle o'er decay. 

The two lower stories of the tower remain 
entire ; the third is dangerous, and has remained 
unentered, I believe, for many years. The 
upper one is entirely gone, the floor having dis- 
appeared ; but I think we will wait till Charles 
comes, and then we will go all together, and 
explore the old place." 

** The stateliest bnilding man can raise 
Is the ivy's food at last,'' 

said Marian mournfully, as she turned to gaze 
again at the crumbling turrets of the ruined 
keep, on which the descending sun shed its soft, 
mellow light. 

" Yes, my dear ! it is even so ; there is, to 
my mind, something inexpressibly touching in 
ruins, whether they be the sunken beams and 
the shattered walls of some deserted cottage ; 
the proud, ivy mantled pillars and arches 
of a decayed minster ; or the weather-beaten 
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battlements of a lordly castle, like yonder old 
baronial pile. There is something in the dis- 
mantled building, in the prostrate, moss-covered 
stones, in the roofless chambers, that speaks 
mournfully and tenderly of the young, the 
noble, and brave of long-departed years. Often 
I have stood alone, surrounded by relics of old 
time, musing on the human beings who there 
bore their part in the busy battlefield of Life ; 
the hearts that throbbed with all the fiery 
ardour of youth, or the gentler spirits, who 
walked more quietly, but not less earnestly on 
their way; the lovers and the foes of that 
strange romantic age ; the deceivers and the 
betrayed ; the lord and the serf ! What trace 
remains of all their high hopes and fervent 
endeavours ; their glorious deeds and their 
oppressions ; their tears and their smiles ? 
Scarce a name is left : here and there one 
shines out in the pages of history, or gleams 
strangely in the misty lore of the middle ages. 
But the most startling reflection is the thought 
that the great cities of our own land may one 
day be to succeeding generations what those 
ruined vestiges are to us ! " 
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" Indeed, mamma," replied Amy, " I have 
thought of that : nearly all the cities which 
were once queens and rulers of the earth are 
now sunk into decay or insignificance. There 
is Tyre, with her lonely rock ; Palmyra, with 
her temples, in the silent desert ; Nineveh, the 
exceeding great city ; and Babylon, that sate 
so queen-like on the rolling Euphrates ; they 
are so lost and buried, that conjecture only in 
one case can say. Here stand the foundations of 
the fallen city ; even Rome, once the mistress 
of the world, she who ' trampled on a thousand 
States,' is no longer the Rome of the Csesars. 
Do you remember, mamma, Longfellow's de- 
scription of a student's life in Rome ? He says, 
* And when he goes forth into the open air, the 
sun is going down, and the ruins of an antique 
world receive him. From the palace of the 
Caesars he looks down into the Forum or to- 
wards the Coliseum ; or westward sees the last 
sunshine strike the bronze archangel which 
stands upon the tomb of Adrian. He walks 
amid a world of art in ruins.' " 

" And even nearer home," interposed Mrs, 
Wilton, " we may trace the fallen cities of the 
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Romans. Here in this northern district are 
many vestiges of their vanished power — in the 
county of Westmoreland ; little Appleby, with 
her one grass-grown street, must once have 
been a stately place. It was called Aballaba 
in ancient times, and was built by the Romans ; 
traces of city walls are discernible to this day, 
at the distance of two or three miles from the 
present small town. Now there is only one 
church (perhaps I may say two, for there is 
another in the village of Bongate, very near at 
hand), but there are records of others where no 
human habitation is to be seen. Some extensive 
farm-lands go by the name of St. Nicholas — 
there we are told was once a church dedicated 
to that saint ; now, there is not a single house 
in the place ; the eye gazes onward, and sees 
only the blue sweeping Eden winding its shining 
course through the lovely vale of Tempe, and 
in the west is the broad brow of Saddleback, 
and in the east the noble chain of mountains, 
called by the Romans Alpes Pennae, and some- 
times the British Alps ; and, king of them all, 
towers the dark summit of Cross Fell, where it 
is said that St. Augustine and his companions 
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erected a cross, after expelling from it the 
* Demons of the Storm/ You know there is a 
strange phenomenon connected with the Cross 
Fell ; which mountain the natives, I believe, 
were once wont to call the Fiend's Hill ? " 

" No, mamma," said both Marian and Amy ; 
" what is it ? " 

"It is subject to a peculiar wind, called the 
Helm wind ; men of science are not yet agreed 
as to its causes ; indeed, I think it is beyond 
human investigation to discover why this one 
mountain alone in all the kingdom (nay, with 
one exception, alone in all the world) should be 
subject to these peculiar storms. Often, when 
the sky is quite clear, and the atmosphere calm, 
the Helm wind rises ; it is always preceded by 
a white cloud hovering over the summit of the 
Fell ; this cloud is called the Helm. In a few 
minutes the cloud will extend itself for seven or 
eight miles north and south of Cross Fell, over 
the whole outline of hills. I have seen it ex- 
tend as far as Murton Pike, which lies nearly 
parallel with Appleby ; its blast is tremendous, 
roaring furiously, and over the whole surround- 
ing country falls a cold gloom ; it seldom rains 
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while this wild wind lasts : distance mitigates 
its force, but in the villages of Milbourne, 
Knock, and Dufton its force is often severely 
felt. An opposing roll of clouds seem to confine 
the Helm, an.d these clouds are called the Bar. 
The Helm wind is most frequent in spring and 
autumn, and it is a singular fact, that thiB sheep 
on Cross Fell appear to foretell the approach of 
the hurricane, for the peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood say that they always descend the 
mountain some hours before it commences. I 
have been told that the same phenomenon 
takes place at the Cape of Good Hope, but I 
am not certain that I was correctly informed." 

" What an interesting account, mamma," said 
Marian ; " thank you, I shall not forget it ; and 
I am so glad that you have yourself seen the 
Helm, and felt and heard its roaring, mighty 
wind ; it is so satisfactory to meet with people 
who have really witnessed the extraordinary 
things of which we read in books : but we have 
wandered far away from ruins, mamma ; what a 
discursive conversation we have carried on, and 
what is Amy thinking of while she is tearing 
that poor little auricula to pieces ? " 
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" I was thinking, Marian dear, of some 
author who imagines a traveller, in centuries to 
come, standing on London Bridge, and viewing 
the ruins of St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey." 

" Has not Robert Montgomery poetised the 
same idea ? " replied Mrs. Wilton. 

" Yes, mamma," replied Marian, " and I 
transcribed the lines ; these are they : — 

** And shall this city-queen, this peerless mass 
Of pillar'd homes, and grey-worn towers sublime. 
Be blotted from the world, and forests wave 
Where once the second Rome was seen ? Oh ! say, 
Will rank grass grow on England's royal streets. 
And wild beasts howl where Commerce stalk'd supreme? 
Alas ! let Memory dart her wither'd glance 
Down vanish'd Time, till summoned ages rise 
With ruin'd empires on their wing ! Thought weeps 
With patriot truth to own a funeral day. 
Heart of the Universe ! shall visit thee, 
When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam 
And sighing say, * Twas here great London stood I * " 

'• It is a melancholy idea," said Amy, sadly ; 
" ' passing away,' is indeed written on all 
sublunary things." 

" How sweet, then," replied her mother, ''for 
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the Christian to look forward to his * house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ; ' to 
the inheritance purchased for him by Christ 
Himself, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away ! How blessed to reflect that though 
heaven and earth pass away, His promise and 
His word endure for ever and ever ! " 



CHAPTER XIL 

A temple shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic past^ the very light 
Streams with a<}olouring of heroic days. 

The people kneel 

Under the helms of antique chivalry. 

And 'mid the f orms> in pale, prond slumber carved. 

Of warriors, on their tombs. 

Hence, vain thoughts ! 

Memories of power and pride, which long ago. 
Like dim processions of a dream, have sunk 
In twilight depths away. 

F. Hemans (Coithedral Hytim). 

MBS. WILTON and her daughters had 
nearly reached home ; and they were 
just turning from the verge of a wild moor 
which skirted the base of the mountains, into a 
narrow winding lane, when they encountered a 
young lady, very simply dressed, and carrymg 
a small basket in her hand. She appeared 
rather more than twenty years of age ; her 
countenance did not possess one beautiful 
feature ; on the contrary, her complexion was 
pale, her nose ill-formed, and her hair, though 
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black and silken, very thin, and altogether out 
of curl. Yet her face struck Amy ; there was 
a sweet, placid expression in her dark clear 
eyes ; and her mien and carriage evidently 
marked the gentlewoman. The young lady 
came out of a very humble cottage, and passed 
rapidly down the steep path which led to the 
high road ; her figure was • soon lost in the 
gathering gloom of the evening ; and Marian 
asked her mamma if she knew her. 

" No, my dear, I do not ; I do not remember 
her face in the least. Perhaps, during my long 
absence, she has grown up from childhood, and 
become so changed that I do not recognise her. 
I observed that she looked earnestly at us. 
She has a very interesting expression of coun- 
tenance." 

" Very much so, mamma," replied Marian, 
" and I hope we shall know her." 

The next morning rose brightly on the 
streams and hills around Amy's new home. 
It was Sunday morning, and a sweet Sabbath 
spirit seemed resting on the lovely scene. Pre- 
sently the church bells pealed forth an irregular 
chime ; this was to summon the Sunday-school 
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children to their classes ; and then all was still 
again. The stream rushed on, sweeping round 
the rocks and woods with a pleasant murmur ; 
the spring birds sang cheerily in the budding 
trees, and amid the dark foliage of the yews 
and pines, which mingled with the ashes and 
sycamores, the oaks, Umes, and chestnuts, and 
with a few elms, that beautified the glorious 
woods of that beautiful region. The low 
thunder of "the force" was more distinctly 
heard ; a light, soft west wind rocked to and 
fro the mighty arms of the solemn pines, and 
filled the air with a sighing pensive sound — 
other sounds there were none ! The distant 
clink of the anvil was silent ; the. call of the 
ploughmen to their horses or oxen was stilled. 
All was hushed in blessed repose ; and each 
member of Mrs. Wilton's quiet household sat 
alone to commune with God, and with her own 
heart. Then the deep-toned bells burst forth 
again into a clear melodious peal, filHng the 
soft spring air with their beautiful music, and 
waking many echoes in the green springing 
valleys and rocky woods. 

It was time to go to the house of the Lord ; 
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« 

and a few minutes before service commenced, 
Amy and Marian, with their mother, entered 
the pew which belonged to the Hermitage. It 
was indeed a fine old church, with high Grothic 
arches and massive pillars ! Yes ! it was a 
church of the elder dstys ; between the lofty 
arches were carved grim heads of saints, and 
martyrs, and bishops, and kings, all most 
horribly ugly. There were richly-carved 
screens ; and in the chancel, dark oaken stalls ; 
and there were marble tombs, and knights and 
ladies lying thereon, with their pale hands up- 
Kfted on their breasts, and their marble eyelids 
cold and passive in the bright light of the 
morning sun, that poured its golden beams 
through an ancient casement of many gorgeous 
colours. There was a magnificent altar-tomb, 
where the remains of a noble crusader had long 
since mingled with the dust ; but he lay there 
in effigy, his stone feet crossed, and the red 
cross on his shoulder, his lady wife by his side, 
and his right hand clasped her left hand, even 
as they had been at the marriage altar. Her 
coif and her ruff were all unchanged by the lapse 
of centuries, for they were carved in undecaying 
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maxble ; and above the tomb hung the crusader's 
armour, his rusty hauberk and helmet, and his 
emblazoned shield, and high above all waved the 
tattered dusty banners which he and his gallant 
house had carried so proudly through the 
thickest of the fight. There, too, was the 
mouldering escutcheon, its armorial bearings 
almost defaced by damp and dust, save when a 
morning sunbeam fell right upon its decaying 
glories, and lighted up the vain words which, 
in quaint lettering, were legible on the hatch- 
ment, — " Pray for the soul of Reginald de 
Leyne." 

The service commenced. A young clergy- 
man, about thirty years of age, came reverently 
up the aisle, and entered the reading-desk ; and 
in the same moment Mrs. Wilton noticed a lady 
in the Vicarage pew, whom she recognised as 
the person whom she had met the evening be- 
fore. Her likeness to the Vicar was very 
striking, and Mrs. Wilton doubted not that the 
interesting inconnue was Miss Threlkeld, the 
sister of the Rev. John Threlkeld, their new 
pastor, of whom report spoke in the highest 
terms. Once more, even as in her early girlish 
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days, the choir began to sing the Morning 
Hymn ; and Mrs. Wilton endeavoured to join 
in the sweet familiar tune, but she could not. 
Thoughts of him who, when last she worshipped 
in that venerable sanctuary, had stood by her 
side, and sung with her, 

Wake, and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels'bear thy part, 

rushed upon her saddened memory, as the well- 
remembered sounds swelled sweetly through 
the high-arched roof. But the voice of praise 
ceased, and the deep tones of the young clergy- 
man rang clearly through the old mouldering 
aisles as he commenced " the Exhortation." 
Then came the Confession, the responses re- 
peated by the choir and the Sunday-school 
children, and by the rustic congregation also, 
till the whole building seemed filled with the 
voice of prayer. The chanting was much im- 
proved ; the boys and men who formed the 
choir had evidently been well tutored and 
practised. They no longer exhibited their 
talents in service chants, in which none of the 
congregation could join ; but all was arranged 
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and executed simply and excellently. The 
sermon was just what Mrs. Wilton desired to 
hear. It was full of Grospel truth, delivered 
quietly, and in very plain language, well suited 
to the capacity of the simple people who were 
for the most part Mr. Threlkeld's hearers. 

In the afternoon the church was again opened 
for baptisms and the catechising of the children, 
but Mrs. Wilton and her daughters did not 
attend. It was a warm sunny day, and Amy 
and Marian sat apart in the garden, while their 
mother remained in her own room. 

There was evening service ; and when they 
returned home the sun had gone down behind 
the dark mountains that Ufted up their now 
blackened peaks and crags against the still 
resplendent west, 

Like giant forms in slumber risen. 

The stars were shining out in the clear silent 
sky ; the rush of the river sounded solemnly in 
the stillness of the quiet night-fall, and the 
chimes played fitfully, yet sweetly, that fine old 
tune, once called the 104th, but in more modern 
times named " Hanover." 
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"Oh, mamma," said Marian, "is it not 
lovely ? It is thrice lovely after that sombre 
street in Liverpool ; and that beautiful old 
church I I do enjoy it thoroughly. Mamma, 
do you not think one can worship better in an 
ancient pile like our church, where there are 

'* PiUar'd arches o'er one's head, 
And beneath our feet the bones of the dead ? 

Do you not think one feels greater reverence in 
such a glorious temple ? It makes me think, 
as Miss Landon says, — 

'* Methinks, as we kneel down by these old tombs, 
The past will pray with us." 

" No, my dear Marian, I do not agree with 
you. I think I can pray quite as well in one 
church as in another : at the same time, do not 
imagine that I depreciate the fine old churches 
and cathedrals of our own Protestant England 
— on the contrary, I love to tread the sounding 
aisles of some * dim and mighty minster of old 
time ; ' but I think that we should be very much 
on our guard, lest the reverential feelings which 
are excited in most minds by the contempla- 
tion of scenes which call back the memory of 
those * old heroic days ' should be mistaken for 
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devotion, and thus be presented to the God of 
heaven, who receives praise and prayer only in 
the name and through the merits of His dear 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord." 

" I think I understand you, mamma," replied 
Marian, thoughtfully ; " I am sure I do. I see 
where the danger lies ; not in the old and 
beautiful associations of the ancient minsters, but 
in our corrupt hearts, which are always ready to 
seek the creature rather than the Creator." 

" You are right, my Marian," returned her 
mother, " and in these freshly-awakened errors 
which are so gently, yet so firmly, taking root 
within the pale of the Reformed Church of 
England, we see abundant exemplification of 
this humbling truth. There is much, very much 
to flatter the pride of human nature in Tractar- 
ianism. Our vain-glorious, self-exalting nature 
constantly revolts from the idea of an imputed 
righteousness, and a salvation purchased for us 
by Another, whom we have hated and injured, 
and which is offered to us freely and without 
price, so that whosoever will may drink of the 
waters of everlasting life. Man has nothing 
to do, nothing to effect. Romanism and 
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Tractarianism give him very much to do ; in 
fact, the latter teaches him, that, having soiled 
his baptismal robes, he must work his way 
back to a state of salvation." 

" But, mamma," replied Amy, " you say that 
this specious error of our day ' flatters pride.' 
Now you know that I met with several persons 
in Liverpool who followed this new system of 
doctrine, and were called Puseyites, but they 
called themselves Anglo-Catholics ;* now they 
did much to humble themselves and crush 
vanity. Do you remember Alice Bradford? 
How plainly, even shabbily she dressed, that 
she might give to the poor. How she relin- 
quished all those pursuits of which she had been 
so proud, and gave her whole time to acts of 
mercy and devotion ! Could all this flatter 
pride, mamma ? " 

" Yes, Amy, it could flatter the worst kind 
of pride, namely, spiritual pride. My favourite, 
Cowper, in his noble poem on Truth, says — 

** Pride may be pamper 'd while the flesh grows lean. 

My dear children, no works, no self-denial, no 

* Eefers to 1850. 
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devotion is acceptable to God, unless it pro- 
ceed from a heart desirous to glorify Him 
through His Son. It is well, when about to 
perform what we commonly call a good action, 
to examine ourselves, and say, Am I doing 
this to the glory of my God, or to my own 
glory ? And let this strict inquiry be accom- 
panied by an earnest prayer for the Holy 
Spirit to enlighten our sin-darkened under- 
standing, so that we fiaay be enabled to judge 
justly and candidly. Pride is the most subtle 
of all vices. It is a very Proteus, and too often 
clothes itself so fairly in the garments of 
humility that it deceives even those whom it 
enslaves." 

" Still, mamma," continued Marian, " we are 
to do works of righteousness, are we not ? and 
yet you say Christ imputes to believers His 
perfect righteousness, and that their own 
obedience and good works are nothing 
worth ! " 

" Our good works, my dear, do not form a 
part of our salvation, but they are necessary to 
evince our gratitude. I will put the case thus : 
— ^You are my child, and I love you dearly, not 
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because you obey me and love me, for I loved 
you long before you knew what love and obedi- 
ence meant; but I love you because you are 
my own child, whom I nourished and tended 
in infancy. If you were to become cold and 
disrespectful and disobedient, you would deeply 
grieve me, yet I could never cease to love you, 
and should be always ready to receive you back 
again to my bosom upon the first evidence of 
sorrow and repentance ; yet, still, Marian, all 
my unchangeable love does not relieve you 
from the obligation of loving and obeying me. 
It is your duty to do so, and I know it is your 
pleasure. And so it is with the Christian. He 
knows that Christ has fulfilled the law for him, 
and that henceforth he is free : but shall he 
continue in sin that grace may abound ? God 
forbid ! No ! rather will he devote himself, 
body, soul, and spirit, to the service of Him who 
died for him, washed away his pollutions in His 
all-cleansing blood, and clothed him in a pure, 
white, wedding-garment, even His own glorious 
and perfect righteousness, so that he may sit 
down at last with His blessed Redeemer 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb. And 
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again I may quote our Christian poet and 
say :— 

" The free-bom Christian has no chains to prove, 
Or if a chain, the golden one of love. 
His Master's interest and his own combined, 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind ; 
Thought, word, and deed his liberty evince. 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince. 

• 

And in the same poem — 

*' A soul redeem'd demands a life of praise, 
Hence the completion of his future days " 

As Mrs. Wilton concluded her quotation they 
arrived at home, and the conversation ended, 
but not its effects ; by the blessing of God it 
sank deep into the heart of Marian. She lay 
awake long that night, thinking of the glorious 
plan of Redemption. One text in particular 
fixed itself in her mind, "The Lord our 
Righteousness ! " Till the stars faded in the 
east, and the first beams of morning light 
flushed the mountain tops, she mused on this 
precious theme, and prayed fervently that she 
might be numbered with the children of God, 
and receive eternal life through the death and 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. So 

13 
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much may the words of a pious mother be 
blessed by God 1 

Miss Threlkeld and her brother called upon 
Mrs. Wilton the next day. Miss Threlkeld 
admired the whole family ; she knew the pain- 
ful circumstances in which they were placed, 
and could not but reverence the sweet spirit of 
Christian resignation which so visibly distin- 
guished the little party. Amy she soon began 
to love ; indeed, few could know Amy Wilton 
and not love her, and Amy on her side began 
to love Isabel Threlkeld. Mrs. Wilton was glad 
for Amy to have a companion of her own age, 
and Isabel was delighted to find so pleasant an 
associate, for there were few young persons in the 
neighbourhood who had enjoyed anything like a 
liberal education, none who were equal to Amy. 
So the two young ladies became intimate — ^not 
intimate in the common and fashionable accep- 
tation of the term, for they did not write each 
other long and enthusiastic epistles, if per- 
chance, they were separated for more than half 
a day ; they did not think every moment that 
was not spent in each other's company lost or 
" wretchedly stupid "; neither did they write 
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sonnets to each other, but they arranged a plan 
of reading together ; and Amy became Isabel's 
coadjutor in the Sunday-school, and in the 
sewing-school, and they studied German to- 
gether, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Threlkeld, who was an excellent German 
scholar, for he had spent some years in the 
University of Bonn. Nor were Mrs. Wilton 
and Marian excluded from their confidence ; on 
the contrary. Amy was not satisfied till her 
friend thoroughly appreciated and loved her 
dear mother, and affectionately regarded her 
sister. Neither did Amy forget Constance ; as 
her heart filled with love for the gentle, pious 
Isabel, it lost none of its deep affection for her 
distant friend, and perhaps it may be as well to 
transcribe some part of a letter which Amy 
wrote to Constance about six weeks after her 
arrival in Cumberland. 

. . . " And now, dear Constance, I will 
speak of myself. We are quite settled at the 
Hermitage. I will tell you how I spend the 
day. I rise at six, so does Marian, who dresses 
Elizabeth ; we breakfast at half-past seven ; then 
follow family prayers and various little domestic 
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duties ; jfrom nine to twelve Marian's studies 
occupy my time ; then we walk till dinner 
time, which is so unfashionably early with us, 
that the cloth is generally withdrawn when the 
clock strikes two ; from half-past two to four I 
read with Isabel, who comes up to me every 
day; from four to five we visit the cottages 
sometimes, and sometimes stay at home and 
practise or draw. After tea we walk, or read, or 
work, as we feel inclined, and by ten o'clock we 
are all in our own rooms. Such is our daily 
routine, and it is far from monotonous. If our 
dear father were with us, and my dear mother's 
health were better, I think I could regain much 
of my Fairfield gaiety. Oh ! Constance, I wish 
you were here ; that I might talk with you a 
little ; I am so anxious about mamma ; no word 
of complaint passes her lips, but she is growing 
so weak and thin ; her little white hand, that 
you used to admire so much, is almost trans- 
parent now. A very moderate walk is too much 
for her, and her appetite daily decreases. If 
she, too, be taken from us ! — but I cannot bear 
to think of it. Yet, if the bitter trial be 
necessary. He who sends it will send strength 
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to endure it. God has taught me in a painful 
school of sad experience what fortitude really 
is. I can still admire one of my favourite 
quotations, — 

** As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 

But not as I admired it in days gone by ; I 
have learnt the foolishness and insufficiency of 
human strength and human endurance. I 
thought once, Constance, that when sorrow 
came, I would prove ' how sublime a thing it is 
to suffer and be strong.' Sorrow came, blow 
after blow laid me in the dust. First of all God 
took to Himself my darling sister Helen, who 
was just growing up to be my dearest com- 
panion ; then my happy home was torn jfrom 
my tearful eyes and heavy heart ; then came 
the faithlessness of one to whom I had given a 
love as true and fond as ever woman gave to 
man, and the loss of Agnes' friendship, who had 
been for many years almost necessary to my 
happiness. Her conduct was a terrible wound, 
combined with his fickleness. Oh ! none but 
God can know the fearful struggle "that agitated 
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my poor weary heart : outwardly I was calm 
enough, but within raged a very hurricane of 
grief, disappointment, and agony of slighted 
love. Then came a season of despair : the pre- 
sent seemed a void, the future nothing but im- 
penetrable darkness. Each day thickened the 
gloom of my joyless existence ; if ever any being 
knew excessive misery, it was I. At length 
relief came — my dear father's vessel was missing ; 
the fresh agony roused me from my torpor, and 
I flew, like a wounded bird, to seek refuge and 
comfort from heaven. I knelt down that even- 
ing in utter anguish of spirit, and exclaimed, 

* Father of mercies, pity me.' I rose with peace 
in my soul — * Fear not, for I am with thee,' 
had been uttered in no mortal accents to my 
fainting spirit. My bodily strength gave way 
as you well know, my beloved friend ; but, laid 
,on that couch of sickness, many and sweet were 
the hours of communion I held with Him who 
has said of His people, * I know their sorrows.' 
One by one my earthly hopes had departed ; 

* I looked forward into the coming lonely night,' 
but stars arose, and the night became holy. 
Holy ! for I ' was not alone, my Saviour was 
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with me, telling me to be of good cheer, for He 
had overcome the world. And to this hour 
that blessed consolation has not ceased ; oh, no 1 
it grows fuller and richer, and I trust to go on 
my way rejoicing in. the Lord, and doing His 
will on earth, till it shall please Him to call me 
into His eternal rest. Then will all this suffer- 
ing — for suffer I do still, and must while life 
lasts — then will it cease, for in the dark wave? 
of Jordan will every pang of sin and grief dis- 
appear. . , . Adieu, my beloved friend ; I 
long to introduce you to my dear Isabel ; write 
soon to your sincerely affectionate 

" Amy Wilton." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

All shrines are Thine, where Jesus' love is spoken. 
All altars Thine, where bread of life is broken. 
Oh ! let no idols e'er defile 

The haUow'd churches of our land j 
Look down upon us with a smile, 

Wheneyer in Thy house we stand ; 
Dispel the gathering gloom of error's might ; 
Send forth Thy Spirit, grant us truth and. light. 

Sacjeled Yeab (Tenth Sunday after Trinity). 



« Tl f" AMMA," said Amy, one morning, look- 
JjJL iiig up from a small volume which she 
was diligently perusing, " this little book has 
thrown quite a new light on the Reformation — 
at least to me, I dare say the idea to you is 
fai; from novel." 

" Will you read it, my dear, if it is not v^ry 
long?" 

" Certainly, mamma. * In conducting his 
enterprise, this wise and great reformer 
[Luther] directed his efforts against that which 
he plainly perceived to be tfie root of the evil to 
be extirpated. The whole system of indulg- 
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ences evidently sprang from, and rested upon, 
a gross ignorance of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures I 
consequently, to set forth to the world this 
great Christian doctrine was the obvious and 
the only effectual tnode in which that could be 
opposed. In truth, the very essence of the 
Reformation consisted in rectifying the senti- 
ments of Christians upon this most momentous 
subject. The way of justification is the real 
point at issue between Protestants and Papists, 
The bondage of penances, the scandalous abuse 
of indulgences, the idolatrous worship of the 
Virgin, and the other pernicious errors of 
Popery, all alike spring from a misconception 
of the method by which alone human guilt can 
be expiated, and the sinner reconciled to His 
God.' Now, mamma, I certainly knew all this 
before, but it never struck me so forcibly ; I 
never saw the real cause of division between 
Protestants and Papists so clearly, and yet it 
is simple enough when clearly presented, as it 
is in this book." 

" Where did you obtain the book, my dear ? 
It is not ours, I think ? " 
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" No, mamma, it is not — Isabel brought it 
last night. It is a new publication, and she 
thought I should like it ; and Isabel and I had 
quite a long conversation about her brother's 
sermon — I mean that which he preached last 
Sunday evening. I could scarcely believe it 
possible that Tractarianism was gaining ground 
in the way it is, and Isabel repeated many 
details which her brother had given her. It 
was an interesting, but a sad recital ; and Isabel 
told me, mamma, that Mr. Threlkeld himself 
was in no small danger from this heresy when 
he was at Oxford, although it was then in its 
infancy, and scarcely known beyond the bounds 
of the University." 

** I can well believe it, my dear ; from all that 
I have seen and heard of this false system, it 
seems to me one of the most specious yet 
invented. Thousands who would be shocked 
and disgusted at the monstrous superstitions 
and malpractices of Romanism, receive with 
eagerness the refined sophisms of Puseyism. 
Once entangled in the net (which, though it be 
but a silken net, is so strong that rarely does a 
victim break its glittering meshes), the decline 
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of pure spirituality is rapid as the flight of time. 
Pride is so flattered that it quickly gains the 
ascendency, and the poor deluded votary of 
form and ceremony goes on in self-gratula- 
tion, as he increases and multiplies his prayers 
and fast-days and puerile observances." 

Mrs. Wilton and Amy were interrupted by 
the appearance of Miss Threlkeld; after the 
customary salutations, Amy told her the sub- 
ject of their conversation. 

Isabel replied — " I should not know so much 
of Tractarianism, were it not for a family with 
whom we were once very intimate ; they all 
imbibed these sentiments ; they began by being 
what they called High Church people, then 
they were Tractarians or Puseyites ; in this 
heresy they became more and more confirmed, so 
that the transition to Popery became extremely 
easy ; and accordingly, the two eldest daughters 
and the only son became members of the Roman 
Catholic Church." 

" How sad," said Amy. " And do you 
think they will never abjure the errors into 
which they have fallen ? " 

" I fear not," replied Isabel. " One daughter, 
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Emilia, has married into an ancient Roman 
Catholic family ; and the other, my once dear 
Eleanor, has taken the veil in an EngHsh con- 
vent." Isabel's tears fell fast when she had 
said this. Amy was deeply interested, but she 
begged Isabel to change the painful subject. 
*' I believe I am very weak," said Isabel, " but 
my grief is not altogether selfish, though 
Eleanor and I were once as dear sisters. She 
was older than I by five years, and I looked 
up to her for counsel and sjnnpathy on every 
occasion ; but Eleanor's apostasy wounded 
another far more deeply than myself. She had 
been engaged to my brother for several years ; 
they only waited till he should receive suitable 
preferment, then they were to be married, and 
I was to live with them. Many a bright pic- 
ture did John and I paint, as we sat together 
in our humble lodgings at Newcastle, where he 
was a curate. The future looked brilliant in- 
deed, then, but it was not to be. Eleanor's 
letters first betrayed the alarming change in 
her religious opinions ; John was anxious in the 
last degree, and he hastened as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit to her home, which 
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was near Leeds. Here his worst fears were 
more than realised; in vain he argued, en- 
treated, and warned. Poor Eleanor was under 
the influence and domination of those who well 
knew how to fetter the reason, the affections, 
even the strongest ties of the heart. John 
returned to Newcastle, grieved and dispirited, 
and in a very few weeks his engagement with 
Eleanor was dissolved, and soon afterwards we 
heard that she had commenced her novitiate 
in a Roman Catholic convent." 

" And how did Mr. Threlkeld bear it?" asked 
Amy. 

" For some months he suffered much, and 
his health was materially injured ; time, and a 
sense of God's overruling providence, has much 
softened the sense of pain ; but still, I can per- 
ceive that many sad reminiscences cloud 
his mind, when anything happens to re- 
mind him of Eleanor. I fear he will never 
marry." 

Amy was much interested by a recital that 
reminded her so much of her own sad trial; 
and she never afterwards met Mr. Threlkeld 
without recalling the unhappy history narrated 
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by Isabel, and feeling for him the sincerest 
sympathy. 

Week after week passed on, and Charles 
came home. He was growing into a tall, hand- 
some young man ; so much like his father had 
been in his early days, that poor Mrs. Wilton, 
for many days after his arrival, could not gaze 
at the fine features of her darling son without 
exquisite pain. 

Still, she secretly cherished the belief that 
her husband was not dead ; she never said so 
to her children, but it was a conviction which 
had gradually and indeed unreasonably estab- 
lished itself in her mind ; and, strange to say, 
it was not materially weakened, although 
weeks and months glided silently down the 
broad stream of time, and the world rolled on 
its busy way, as if no such person as Mr. Wilton 
had ever lived or been lost. 

Amy and Isabel spent much time together ; 
every week brought fresh evidence of Miss 
Threlkeld's gentle, but most lovely character. 
Her brother called her his curate, and well did 
she merit the appellation ; the well-ordered 
schools, the tidy cottage children, and the 
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sweet singing in the church, were all the fruits 
of her quiet, but firm management. And yet 
no one spoke enthusiastically of Miss Threl- 
keld. She was no talking renovator of 
decayed institutions, no noisy reformer of 
long-existing evils. When her brother first 
came to the vicarage, he found no. Sunday- 
school, and only one week-day school, most 
miserably conducted, by very inefiicient teachers. 
The cottagers were for the most part idle, and 
the people in the town were, generally speak- 
ing, scandal- mongers, who spent their time in 
investigating the characters and proceedings of 
their neighbours, to their own self-injury. 
Very quietly the work of reformation was 
commenced ; but the first Sunday of Mr. Threl- 
keld's ministry greatly astounded his congrega- 
tion. They had been long accustomed to a 
yearly set of sermons, and it had been the 
custom with many of the old vicar's hearers 
to compose themselves to sleep as soon as the 
text was announced. 

It was a mild autumnal evening when that 
memorable Sunday closed. The congregation 
very slowly dispersed ; little knots of men and 
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women stood on the bridge, under the grey 
market-cross, and in the cloisters, to discuss 
the merits of their new pastor. 

" He's ower young, ower young," said Mrs. 
Applethwaite, the grocer s wife. " We dinna 
want a bairn for our priest," and she shook her 
head till her pink bonnet with its blue bows sat 
all awry on her head. 

"I wadna gang ower the door-sill to hear 
sich doctrine ; nae morals, nae word aboot the 
auld fathers, as good Mr. Harrison aye ca'd 
them," said the butcher's wife, who was con- 
sidered by all her neighbours to be a deep 
theologian. 

" Indeed," said a young lady, with blue 
feathers in her fancy straw-bonnet ; " we dinna 
want to hear aboot St. Paul and St. John, for 
canna we read it a' i' the Book our ainsels ? We 
gang to the kirk to hear larning, and no to hear 
bits and bits of the Holy Word a' joined to- 
gether; sic a piece of patchwork ! Ca' ye that 
a sermon ? " 

" 'Deed and ye say true, Miss Julia Mogg," 
rejoined the little crowd, who listened defer- 
entially to the young lady's opinion, for she was 
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head-milliner and dressmaker and book-learned, 
beside. 

Th^ fact was, that the Gospel had been 
preached that day in the grey old church for 
the first time for many long years ; and the 
congregation, long accustomed to a jargon of 
fine-sounding words, and to a constant laudation 
of virtue, became restive as soon as the 
" gracious way" was presented to their view ; 
they joined that vast scattered throng who 

Eebel because *tis easy to obey, 

And scorn for its own sake the gracious way. 



14 



CHAPTER XIV. 

. . . Though each young flower had died 
There was the root : strong, living, not the less 
That all it yielded now was bitterness : 
Yet still such love as quits not misery's side. 
Nor drops from guilt its ivy-like embrace. 
Nor turns away from death its pale heroic face. 

Felicia Hemans {The Forest Sanctuary). 

THE critics were silent now ; faith, patience, 
and perseverance had done its usual work, 
and Mr. Threlkeld and his sister enjoyed the 
success of their labours. The pastor's plain and 
faithful preaching had been blessed to many; 
among others to Miss Julia Mogg, who now 
drank in eagerly the pure milk of the Word, 
and no longer desired the return of those ser- 
mons in which Seneca and Socrates were 
quoted as authorities. And those who were 
not spiritually convinced had become habituated 
to the change, and were so far reconciled as to 
prefer their new pastor to their old one ; and 
none were louder in his praises than Mrs. 
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Applethwaite, and Mrs. Salkeld, the butcher's 
wife. How far the improvements effected by 
Mr. Threlkeld influenced those worthy dames 
it is impossible to say. The pavement near 
Mrs. Salkeld's house had ^been dilapidated for 
years, and in rainy weather displayed a minia- 
ture plan of the lakes. Mr. Threlkeld caused 
it to be repaired, to the great delight of the 
town ladies; and now Mrs. Salkeld said she 
could " gang down the town without bonding 
up her gown, like a fliskmahoy, and without 
her clean hose being speckit and dirty. Then 
Miss Threlkeld was * sae friendly,' she wad 
come ben and list to a body's clavers ; and she 
was so gentle too, and spoke so sweetly, and 
asked their advice in all household matters 
which she did not understand." Very proud 
was Mrs. Applethwaite when she went to spend 
the evening at the Vicarage, in order to teach 
Miss Threlkeld the real way to made girdle- 
cakes and barley-scones ; and proudly important 
was Mrs. Salkeld, when Isabel called to ask 
for directions how to manage young turkeys. 

Mrs. Wilton wondered how Mr. Threlkeld 
and his sister had been able to effect so much, 

14—2 
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and at the same time to gain the goodwill of 
some of the most obstinate of Cumbrians. 
Gentleness and patience had, under God's 
blessing, done what bustle and decision never 
could have done. In truth, Mr. Threlkeld 
governed his parish, as Mrs. Wilton had 
governed her family ; and the law of love had 
been omnipotent in both cases. Had Mr. 
Threlkeld and Isabel in the first instance 
harshly denounced old customs and long- 
established irregularities, a spirit of rebellion 
and opposition would have been raised that 
would not easily have been queUed. 

So quietly were the innovations, and so 
particular was Mr. Threlkeld to consult his 
flock on the important changes, that a total 
revolution had taken place before any one was 
aware of a change. And now Mr. Threlkeld's 
trouble was, how to regulate the zealous 
endeavours of those who were arduous in 
promoting fresh improvements. 

The bright summer calmly passed with her 
roses and vivid green, the blue river swept on 
its way, bathing wood and rock as it flashed 
along ; the mist on the mountain was now rose- 
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colour, now golden, now purple, and now a pale 
ethereal blue, such as the delicate periwinkle 
flower wears beneath the chilling skies of 
January. In the woods, the mountain globe- 
flower, the beautiful Trollius Europeus, raised 
its lovely balls of primrose hue ; the rock-rose 
and the potentilla spread their little crisp 
yellow petals over the soft sunny turf, and the 
brier roses, red, pink, and white, festooned with 
their glowing sprays every tree and hedge in 
the woodlands round Amy's new home. 

How beautiful it was to walk in the green- 
woods with the verdurous solemn Hght falling 
through the leafy boughs on the mossy paths 
beneath ! how beautiful it was to gaze down a 
long forest vista, like a minster-aisle, while the 
birds flew from one emerald arch to another, 
and sang in the vaulted roof of quivering leaves 
and trembling branches; or to walk in the 
long radiant evenings by the river, to see the 
blue dragon-fly, that beautiful " insect king," 
spread his g^uzy wings on the tall trembling 
reeds that skirted the banks ; to see the bare 
silent scaur o'erhanging the deep azure waters ; 
to climb those quiet rocky heights, and gaze 
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downwards on the clear, transparent wavelets 
bathing the base of the hoary cliff; to look 
around on pathless woods and wild dells and 
upland moors ; and, beyond all, on the silent, 
solemn, steadfast mountains, rising like altars 
in the vast temple of nature ! All this grew 
familiar to Amy and Marian, and yet not less 
strikingly beautiful ; and sometimes their 
rambles were extended to the nearest lake, 
and once or twice to more distant ones, and 
they gazed on the lonely majesty of Ennerdale 
Lake, and the varied grandeur and softness of 
Windermere. 

Day after day passed uneventfully on its 
way ; each succeeding Sabbath-day found Mrs. 
Wilton and her children in the ancient church, 
listening to the pure words of life, and wor- 
shipping, with one heart and soul. Him 

That doth prefer 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure. 

Sometimes the postman, with his letter-bag 
and his gay scarlet coat, came up the main 
walk of their garden, and a strange, undefined, 
and mingled fear and hope sprang up in Mrs. 
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Wilton's bosom, that she might be about to 
hear something decisive respecting her long- 
lost husband. 

Charles recommenced, his studies, and Marian 
resumed hers ; Isabel was busy with her schools 
and her poor people ; and before the inhabitants 
of that secluded town knew that summer had 
passed its height, the sober tints of autumn 
stole over the verdant earth. But autumn came 
only to add maturer beauty to that lovely 
northern clime ; now the lakes lay embosomed 
amid mountains and woods that glowed with 
all gorgeous tints ; now the broad sun went 
down behind the Scawfell Pikes, Hghting their 
silent peaks with a golden radiance, then flush 
ing them over with a crimson glory that faded 
and faded till the stars glimmered faintly in the 
stainless sky. 

It was early in September, a bright morn- 
ing, and Marian was gathering fuchsias and 
jasmine in the garden, when the gate was 
swung open and the postman came in bringing 
a letter for Amy. Marian thought she knew 
the handwriting, but it was long since she had 
seen it. 
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It was from Clarice Deane ; her brother was 
dying, he entreated Amy to come to him. 
Clarice besought Amy not to refuse ; she said 
that he in his turn had been deserted by Agnes 
Rayland ; and oppressed by sadness and re- 
morse on account of his conduct to Amy, his 
health had for weeks been giving way. Added 
to this, Clarice wrote that her unhappy brother 
had for some time abjured the pure faith of his 
earher years, and had become a Tractarian both 
in principle and practice. Indeed, his auste- 
rities, his sister doubted not, had tended to 
increase the violence of his fatal disorder ; in 
vam his medical attendants desu-ed him to 
seek repose ; his mistaken zeal urged him on, 
till at length, one evening, after a long and 
arduous service, he returned to his home so 
exhausted, that Clarice refused to leave him 
for the night. It was well she did so refuse, for 
while she watched he became w^orse, and ere 
the morning fully rose he had ruptured a blood- 
vessel. From the first there had been but 
little hope, now there was none ; and Clarice 
said she feared he might not live until Amy 
could arrive. 
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And did Amy hesitate ? — did she turn away 
in injured dignity ? Oh, no ! Henry, her 
Henry, he whom she had loved with all the 
enthusiasm of girlhood, was dying — deserted 
by his affianced wife, involved in the mazes of 
a miserably false religion, and longing to see 
once more her whom he had so wronged, — how 
could she hesitate ? The bitter past was for- 
gotten, the well-springs of that pure love so 
long sealed up and forbidden to flow, rose now 
like a mighty flood. 

" You will let me go, mamma," was all Amy 
said. " Indeed, I must go, dear mamma." 

" You shall, my darling, and I will go with 
you ; you cannot go alone." 

There was no time to be lost ; small prepara- 
tion was needed ; all things were rapidly 
arranged. Marian was left in her mother's 
place, and in one hour after the arrival of 
Clarice's letter Mrs. Wilton and Amy were on 
their way to Chester. And now . as she was 
rapidly carried by the wild and beautiful scenes 
she loved so much to gaze upon, Amy saw 
them not. The horses travelled at their utmost 
speed, but that speed was slowness to Amy's 
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winged thoughts and desires. At length the 
railroad was reached, and they were just in 
time for the mail-train. 

Rapidly they flew on now ; towns and vil- 
lages were passed in quick succession, the 
mountains grew blue and dim on the horizon, 
the busy world was again around them, and at 
length they were in the well-known streets of 
Liverpool. As they rode from the station to 
the ferry-boat, they passed very near Seymour 
Street, so fraught with sad remembrances. At 
length they were on the Mersey, and the 
familiar forests of tall masts was lining the 
shore as usual ; the short passage was quickly 
made, and they set out for Chester. When 
Amy set foot on the Birkenhead landing-slip, 
she knew that she was in Cheshire, in the 
county where her presence was so desired, and 
almost hopelessly expected. To Him who alone 
can give peace to the troubled spirit Amy's 
throbbing heart arose, and, as she drew nearer 
and nearer the city of Chester, she strove in 
vain to repress the tumult of her thoughts, and 
the wild, groundless hope that he might yet be 
spared, even to her who had loved him so well 
and faithfully. 



CHAPTER XV. 

And 80 from wave to wave I toss ; 

I grasp bright gold ; 'tis glittering dross : 

I throw out anchors on the sand^ 

And straight along the treacherous strand^ 

From hidden rocks the breakers rise^ 

And every hope of safety dies j 

The tide of error is so strongs 

My soul's pure faith must surely drown ere long. 

FOR a little time we will leave Amy, and 
retrace the path of Henry Deane. It 
was quite true that he had paid undue atten- 
tion to Miss Clifford, and to several others 
whom he had transitorily admired ; but Amy 
Wilton alone had the solemn promises of deep 
unchanging affection, and Henry was sincere 
when he made those sacred vows ; he did not 
know his own roving, changeable disposition : 
he would have repelled with bitter indignation 
the slightest hint of the possibility of Amy 
ever being less dear to him than she was when 
he knelt by her side at Helen's early deathbed. 
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Amy's change of fortune wrought no change in 
Henry's seemingly ardent love — no ! he was 
not mercenary : let us do him justice, he never 
loved her better than when she stood for the 
last time on the lawn at Fairfield, gazing 
through her tears at the dear, lost home of her 
early happy years. Neither was this feeling 
diminished when, in the following summer, he 
visited Liverpool ; but during the succeeding 
winter, Henry began to think less fondly of 
his gentle Amy; the change was so gradual 
that it was long ere he acknowledged it to 
himself. But ere the first spring-flowers smiled 
on ClifF-Stanton, Henry felt that Agnes Ray- 
land had taken her place. No ! Agnes had 
not taken her place exactly, for she never was 
to Henry what Amy had been, and what she 
was once more in the last hours of departing 
life. Eiut Amy was absent, and Agnes was 
every day before his eyes ; her fine, command- 
ing figure and her dark eyes and hair were for 
ever gliding around him. Agnes took very 
much to the study of church-music, and Henry 
was more and more delighted with his new idol. 
At length came the dissolution of his engage- 
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ment with Amy, and then the application to 
Mr. Rayland to sanction his addresses to 
Agnes. The difficulty there encountered is 
already known. Henry left Cliff-Stanton. 
He spent the Christmas at Bristol with some 
old friends of his father who lived near the 
Cathedral. 

One evening, among several young men 
who were dining with his host, Henry recog- 
nised an old college chum. 

" My dear old Egerton ! " " My dear 
Deane ! " sprang simultaneously from their lips 
as they wrang each other's hands. 

" I saw your ordination in The Record ^'^ said 
Henry, after dinner ; " you took orders a year- 
and-a-half before I did. Ah, Egerton, you 
look graver than you did when you used to get 
into such scrapes at Christ Church ; you were 
very near rustication once upon a time ; that 
old dean owed you many a grudge, and you 
never would keep chapels. You were a sad 
fellow, Egerton, in those days." 

" Sad, indeed," replied Mr. Egerton, " most 
sad ; willingly would I obliterate the remem- 
brance of those wasted, nay, worse than wasted 
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hours; thank Grod, I am changed now — 
strangely changed ! " 

Henry thought that the change in his friend 
was not only internal, but external. 

At Oxford he had been considered the finest 
man of his college ; still he was exceedingly 
handsome, but the glow of youth had quite 
passed away from his hps and sunken cheek, 
his dark, glossy hair fell heavily over a high, 
intellectual brow of marble whiteness, and his 
deep, piercing, hazel eyes were brilliant to the 
last degree. His form, too, was attenuated, 
and the expression of his countenance seemed 
to Henry entirely new. 

No smile unclosed his beautifully formed 
lips ; a glow of animation passed over his hollow, 
faded cheek. Henry Deane could scarcely 
imagine that he was talking to the Clement 
Egerton who had once been his joyous, noisy 
companion. 

" What are you doing now, Deane ? " said 
Mr. Egerton, as the gentlemen returned to the 
drawing-room. 

" I a,m going to Chester — not to the city ; I 
have a curacy at some little distance from the 
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venerable walls ; I was quite tired of Clifi- 
Stanton." 

" I should not like the diocese of Chester," 
said Mr. Egerton, slowly. 

" And why not, Egerton ? " asked Henry 
Deane. 

" The bishop and I would scarcely suit, I 
think," replied Mr. Egerton ; and then changing 
his tone, he said — " Come, Deane, come and 
stay a few weeks with me before you go to 
the banks of old Deva. I have a comfortable 
room to offer a friend, and my sister will be 
glad to see you ; you remember my sister 
Laura ? She is my housekeeper now." 

Henry's engagement with his new incumbent 
was not to commence until the following April, 
so he at once accepted his friend's invitation. 

That day-week Henry and Mr. Egerton 
were on the top of the coach, which passed 
through the village of Ringdown, where Mr. 
Egerton officiated as pastor. 

It was a brilliant afternoon in January, clear, 
yet not very cold, and the sun had just sunk 
beneath the horizon, when the coach came in 
view of Ringdown Church. 
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It was a large Grothic structure, and close to 
it stood the Rectory, a handsome building in 
the same style of architecture. 

" You have a good nest here, Egerton," said 
Henry, as they walked up the lane which led 
to the church and Rectory. 

" Yes ; but I have made extensive altera- 
tions ; Laura and I worked at plans and scales 
till we were heartily tired. The old rector 
would not know either the house or the 
church; and do you see that noble hne of 
cloisters ? I restored them ; when I came here 
I found that one part was used for a stable, 
another part for a knife-cleaning shed ; and the 
ruins of the old abbey which belong to the 
Rectory were shamefully desecrated." 

As Mr. Egerton spoke, they drew up to the 
hall door — they passed through a Gothic vesti- 
bule into a lofty hall. It was nearly dark, and 
the twilight gleamed but faintly through the 
tall, narrow windows of stained glass, and the 
dark oaken walls and ceiling reflected back no 
last sunset ray. 

Laura Egerton advanced to meet her brother 
and his friend ; she had been considered a very 
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beautiful young woman, and when Henry had 
last seen her at Egerton Hall, attired in silvery 
gauze, and crowned with bright red roses, she 
led the dance off to the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

The change in Laura startled Henry more 
tlian Mr. Egerton's alteration had done : she 
was still more beautiful than any woman Henry 
had ever seen, save his once beloved Amy, and 
Amy's beauty was quite of a different character 
from Miss Egerton's. Laura wore a plain dark 
stuff dress, unflounced and untrimmed ; its 
sombre hues were not relieved by one super- 
fluous fold, or by one inch of lace or tucker ; 
her jet black hair was simply braided, and she 
wore but one ornament, a massive gold cross, 
which hung round her neck by a broad black 
ribbon ; a perfectly plain white linen collar com- 
pleted this dark grave dress, which was made 
to fit close round Laura's smooth, white throat. 
" That nun-like beauty, the queen of the 
ball ! " said Henry to himself. " Can that be 
Laura Egerton, the admiration of all men, and 
the envy of all women ? Can that really be 
the laughing, fashionable, flirting Laura, whom 

15 
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I thought too inconseqtiente for my taste ? " 
Yes ! it was Laura ; but the rich damask hue 
had fled from her cheek, and, in its stead, there 
came, ever and anon, a soft roseate flush, like 
the pink mist which fades at sunset on the 
mountain tops. 

. Gracefully and cordially Laura now wel- 
comed Henry, but her manner was quite unhke 
her former style of mingled pride and coquetry. 
She led the way to the dining-room, and in a 
few minutes she was presiding at the dinner- 
table. 

In a few minutes more they were joined by 
a tall, pale young man, clerically dressed, whom 
Mr. Egerton introduced as -his curate, the 
Reverend Cephas Bartlett. 

Mr. Cephas Bartlett had very little to say 
for himself At length he said, with some 
degree of trepidation, " I hope^ Miss Egerton, 
you were not unwell this morning ; I missed 
you in the church." 

" Thank you, Mr. Bartlett, I was quite well," 
replied Laura, " but I went early to Elbridge, 
to see poor Nancy Rudge, and remained with 
her till it was too late to join the service. 
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I was very much grieved at my own neglect 
of duty. I ought to have noted the time more 
particularly." 

"Clement will give you dispensation," said 
Henry, gaily ; " depend upon it, no priest will 
hesitate to shrive so fair a penitent." 

" Clement is not so careless as you imagine, 
Mr. Deane," was Laura's answer ; " he will not 
absolve without necessary satisfaction, and 
' penitent confession.' " 

" Absolve ! confession 1 satisfaction ! " cried 
Henry. " Why, Egerton, are you turned 
Romish priest ? or perhaps you are a Pusey- 
ite ? I hope not, Egerton." 

Mr. Egerton gave his sister a significant 
glance, and replied, " We will talk over these 
sacred subjects at a more convenient period, 
my dear friend ; " then he hastened to change 
the theme of conversation. He was speaking 
of a new work, lately issued, when the church- 
bells began to chime, and Mr. Bartlett, Mr. 
Egerton, and his sister, all rose from the table. 

" Will you come with us, Henry ? " asked 
Mr. Egerton. " We have daily prayers in the 
church, both morning and evening." 

15—2 
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Certainly ! " replied Henry. 
I am aware that afternoon prayers would 
be more ceremonial/' resumed Mr. Egerton ; 
'• but many of my poor people cannot leave 
their occupations till evening ; so I prefer sacri- 
ficing a point of orthodoxy to one of utility." 

" Certainly ! " said Henry, again ; but he 
added mentally, " Alas ! there is little vital 
religion here, I fear ; too much of form and 
ceremony ! " 

In a few minutes they were within the 
church. The service was chanted as it is in 
cathedrals ; the choir was composed of men 
and boys, all attired in white surplices ; and 
the Confession and other parts of the evening 
Liturgy were intoned. 

A beautiful soul-subduing symphony from 
Bach opened the service ; presently came the 
Confession, splendidly intoned by the rich, 
deep, melodious voice of Mr. Egerton, and the 
varied voices of the choir; and the Amen 
swelled majestically through the old arches and 
high roof, the choir and the organ lifting up 
together their prolonged notes. 

The deep tones of the Absolution rang 
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through the old church, and then the chanting 
commenced, and the psalms for the evening were 
beautifully executed. There was a lovely air 
from Bergolesi by way of voluntary ; then more 
chanting and intoning, till the final Amen after 
the Apostolical Benediction left its lingering 
echoes in the darkened aisle, and then came a 
magnificent burst from the organ. Henry 
fitood by Mr. Bartlett till the last note of the 
Gloria had died away, and then he left the stall 
in the chancel, where he had been directed to 
place himself during the service. 

Mr. Bartlett led the way to the communion 
rails, and then desired Henry to turn and look 
down the church. There were but few lights 
burning, and the dark aisles and dim arches 
seemed multiplied fourfold by shadow. The 
roof, which was very lofty, and of darkly-carved 
oak, was quite lost in gloom. Henry and Mr. 
Bartlett gazed some minutes in silence, and 
then the former remarked on the antique stalls 
in the chancel, and the splendid screen which 
separated the clerestory from the chancel. 

" Mr. Egerton caused them to be erected," 
replied Mr. Bartlett ; " the stalls came from an 
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old abbey in Prance, and the screen and two 
exquisitely painted windows, which you can 
only see properly by daylight, came from Bel- 
gium. The font, too, Mr. Egerton purchased 
in Italy, and he has erected a stone altar in 
place of the wooden table which so long dis- 
graced the holy place." 

Henry was by no means ignorant of the 
superstitions and inroads of Puseyism ; guided 
as he had been from boyhood by the excellent 
Mr. Rayland, his doctrines had been purely 
Evangelical. Till that hour Henry never 
ascended a pulpit but he preached the glorious 
Gospel in simplicity and truth. He never 
again preached the glad tidings in their fuhiess 
and purity ! 

Alas ! his wavering mind, his unstable 
thoughts ! alas ! his self-confident spirit ! Mr. 
Egerton knew the inflammable nature of the 
mind with which he had to deal, and he acted 
accordingly. The shadowy church — ^the resto- 
ration of old romantic usages — the solemn effect 
of the chanting and intoning were all calculated 
to lay the foundation of an erroneous creed. A 
strange sensation of solemnity stole over Henry 
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as he stood on the lowest step of what his com- 
panion called the altar. Stronger minds than 
his have mistaken a mere excitement of the 
organ of Veneration for pure, nay, ecstatic 
devotion. Oh ! had he prayed then ! but he 
only contemplated — he only gave himself unto 
that mistaken ardour which adores an unknown 
God, and overlooks the only and all-sufficient 
sacrifice for sin. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

When that Eedeeming work of Thine was o'er. 
The sacrifice of Thy dear self complete. 
There needed not, O Lord, on any shore. 
Or in the years that yet mankind might greet. 
To build fresh altars, or to offer Thee 
Anew for this world's sin and misery. 

LAUEA was taking off her bonnet when 
some one tapped at her door. She opened 
it. " May I come in for a minute, Laura ? I 
have a word to say," 

*' Certainly, Clement ! " and Laura shut the 
door, seated herself by the fire, and began to 
sew a coarse flannel petticoat. 

" I only want to tell you, my dear, that with 
regard to Henry Deane, you must be cautious- 
He is a most persuadable being, but we must 
be careful not to startle him with strong 
doctrines. Let him see, and admire ; let 
him hear our holy service performed with all 
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the excellence and solemn pomp that we can 
muster ; let him see the interior of my beau- 
tiful church carefully and leisurely; let him 
behold your calm devotion and surrender of 
jourself to our Church, and her prescribed 
forms ; let him see you work for the poor and 
teach the ignorant and minister to the sick ; 
say nothing that will startle him, I repeat ! I 
will gradually and cautiously instil our views 
into his mind ; all that passes around him will 
be conducive to this great end, and I trust (God 
willing) that another faithful son may be added 
to the Anglo- Catholic Church ere Henrj'^ 
Deane leave Ringdown." Laura assented; her 
brother was quite right, she said, and taking his 
arm she descended to the drawing-room, where 
Henry was reading. It was a little fictitious 
work which he held in his hand, a simple story 
elegantly written and effectively drawn out. It 
was entitled " Amy Herbert," and it was the 
familiar name of Amy which had caused him to 
take up the small volume. It was quite a book 
for young people ; nevertheless Henry grew 
interested, and Mr. Egerton and his sister could 
not have wished to see a book in his hands 
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better fitted for their purpose ; for the pretty 
fascinating tale was a very simple, plausible^ 
and elegant introduction to the unscriptural 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

However, Mr. Egerton made no remark^ 
neither did Henry. 

Tea was brought in, and afterwards prayers 
were read in the study. All the party retired 
early, for Henry and his host had had a long 
journey. 

The next day was Friday. Henry, who 
generally kept rather late hours in the morning, 
was awakened by the sound of the church bells. 
They chimed only for a few minutes, and Henry 
saw from his window that Miss Egerton and 
her brother were crossing the lawn on their 
way to the church. 

Henry was very much struck by this seem- 
ing devotion; he dressed quickly, and ere he 
had quite concluded his toilet, his eye was 
caught by a splendidly bound little volume 
which lay on the mantelpiece. He hastened 
to examine it. It was Keble's " Christian 
Year." 

His gaze fell suddenly on the hymn for the 
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Second Sunday after Advent. The concluding 
lines arrested Henry's attention : 

You, who yonr Lord's commission bear, 

His way of mercy to prepare : 

Angels He calls ye : be your strife 

To lead on earth an angel's life ; 

Think not of rest ; though dreams be sweet. 

Start up, and ply your heavenward feet. 

Is not God's oath upon your head, 

Ne'er to sink back on slothful bed, 

Never again your loins untie. 

Nor let your torches waste and die ; 

Till when the shadows thickest fall. 

Ye hear your Master's midnight call? 

" To lead on earth an angel's life ! " repeated 
Henry to himself. " Alas ! I have untied my 
loins, I have let my torch waste and die ! " 

Long and painful musing fiUed the mmd of 
the young clergyman. Why did he not liffc up 
his heart and say, Oh, Lprd ! teach me, guide 
me, forgive me ? Till now he had condemned, 
severely condemned, Tractarianism ; but he 
had only heard and read of its specious errors, 
for the tares were not then sown among the 
wheat so abundantly as they are at present. 
He had never seen the glare and show of 
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semi-Romanism ; he did not know how alluring 
it is to the eye, and how flattering to human 
pride and vanity, especially to the priesthood, 
or, more correctly speaking, to the clerical 
portion of the community, for priest now is 
only an unmeaning term. As there is no altar, 
jso there is no priest, because both priest and 
altar imply a sacrifice ; and One glorious Sacri- 
fice was offered up eighteen centuries ago, on 
Calvary; — ^there has been no sacrifice since; 
none is needed. More than this, any new holo- 
<3aust, or pretence of re-offering that One which 
purchased our salvation, is impious, is awfully 
hlasph6mous ! In the hour that Jesus bowed 
His head, and cried, " It is finished ! " the 
altars were broken down, the veil of mystery 
rent in twain, and the priesthood abohshed on 
^arth ; for the one great High Priest entered 
into the heaven of heavens, and sat down on 
God's right hand, there to intercede for His 
saints, until all the elect shall be safely gathered 
home. So it is plain that God's ordained 
servants, who are now His pastors and faithful 
under-shepherds, are not, in point of fa<5t, 
priests. 
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But this is digression ; we must revert to 
Henry Deane. He sat reading the little book 
before mentioned, until his friends came back 
from their early matutinal service. Ere he 
closed the book, two stanzas in particular had 
impressed themselves on his mind ; they were 
a part of the Hymn for Holy Baptism : 

What sparkles in that lucid flood, 

Is water, by gross mortals eyed ; 
But seen by Faith, 'tis blood. 

Out of a dear Friend's side. 
A few calm words of faith and prayer, 

A few bright drops of holy dew, 
Shall work a wonder there, 

Earth's charmers never knew. 

At present, Henry was but one of Keble's 
" gross mortals," he could not yet quite digest 
this choice morsel ; he tried to do so, but found 
it a diflBcult matter. He descended to the 
breakfast-room ; Laura was pouring out the 
coffee, and looking very sleepy. She only 
looked as she felt, for she had not retired till 
two hours past midnight, and had risen again 
at half-past five. Laura was a braver night- 
watcher than her brother. Henry inquired 
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about the early service, and was told it was 
only held on Friday morning, except in Lent, 
but that prayers were read daily in the church, 
both morning and evening. " It must be hard 
work for you, especially during Lent," said 
Henry. 

" Think not of rest, though dreams be sweet," 
replied Mr. Egerton, solemnly. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Pay ! follow Christ, and all is paid ; 

His death your peace insures ; 
Think on the grave where He was laid. 

And calm descend to yours. 

COWPBR. 

ON Saturday Mr. Egerton retired to his 
study immediately after morning prayers. 
Laura and Henry sat together in the drawing- 
room. As usual, Miss Egerton was occupied 
in working for the poor ; and Henry read to 
her. The book chosen was Wordsworth's 
Excursion ; and the hours passed rapidly away 
till three o'clock. Mr. Egerton then joined 
them, and asked his sister and his friend to 
walk with him before dinner. 

Laura excused herself ; she had an engage- 
ment with, the schoolmistress. Accordingly, 
Mr. Egerton and Henry set out alone. All 
the preceding day and much of the night had 
been spent by Henry in perplexed thoughts. 
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He fancied that a new light had fallen upon 
his path ; he imagined that Tractarianism had 
been traduced ; that now he really saw its 
nature, and perceived its sanctity and self- 
devotion. Morning and evening he had 
attended prayers in the church. In the early 
part of the day the winter sun reflected the 
rich tints of the painted windows on the marble 
pavement of the chancel, and fell with dazzling 
splendour on a pure white marble cross which 
ornamented an ancient tomb. In the evening 
the aisles and arches stretched away into 
dreamy gloom, and the sweet voices of the choir 
came with a spirit-like beauty to the ears of 
Henry, as he stood or knelt in rapt attention. 
That very morning he received a letter from 
Agnes ; so completely had new ideas engrossed 
his mind that he scarcely reverted to her whom 
he had left with such extreme reluctance. He 
coldly read the long, delicately- written epistle, 
and thrusting' it into a corner of his pocket, 
thought no more of Agnes or her letter during 
the day. 

When Henry and his friend had reached a 
beautiful common where they intended to walk, 
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Mr. Egerton took Henry's arm affectionately, 
and said, *' Deane, my dear fellow, I am afraid • 
we are too dull for you ; you are not in your' 
usual spirits. I trust nothing oppresses you." 

" I cannot exactly say that nothing oppresses 
me, Egerton, though I am quite free from cares 
of a worldly nature. I have been examining 
myself closely, and find that my practice and 
yours differ very widely ; and what is more, I 
think we differ in doctrine ; now one of us must 
be in the right. Is it you or I ? " 

With great apparent humility, Mr. Egerton 
replied, "Indeed, Henry, were my opinions 
simply formed through my own reasoning and 
observation, I doubt not but that they would 
teem with error. Happily, I possess a wisdom 
not my own, so that I never fear to err. As a 
faithful and obedient son of the Catholic 
Church, I listen to her infallible voice, and 
receive her doctrines, with all humility, as my 
own." 

" But suppose, Egerton, the Church should 
teach you what you could not receive ? " 

" That is not possible." 

** Well, suppose she should teach you that 

16 
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which you cannot reconcile, that which does 
not agree, with your own preconceived ideas ? " 
"I must obey! The Church is a loving 
mother, but she is a strict one also ; she de- 
mands perfect, sincere obedience. I once 
thought as you do now ; I was tossed to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine. I was in a 
complete fog, and was painfully groping my 
way. At length, I saw the true and only 
course — to join myself to the Church in heart 
and soul, to yield to her entire credence and 
obedience. I have done so ; her doctrines, her 
forms, her requirements, are mine. And, oh, 
Deane ! within her blessed walls have I indeed 
found the springs of everlasting life. The 
Church is as a rock. Plant your trembling 
feet on her everlasting foundations, and the 
waves and billows of conflicting doctrines and 
human griefs and cares will break harmlessly 
beneath you. Forgive me, if I say that your 
character wants stability. You admit it ? 
mournfully, you say ? Surrender yourself en- 
tirely to the Church, and she will attach you 
to her for ever. Deane, I beseech, give up all 
else I Are not the vows of God upon your 
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Lead ? Are you not His ordained priest ? 
Are you not the sworn son and servant of the 
mother Church ? You have greatly sinned and 
erred ; come back to the fold. The Church 
stands with open arms ready to receive her 
penitent child. Come to her with tears and 
fasting and repentance, and you will go away 
rejoicing ; not filled with exultation, but replete 
with that peace which passeth all under- 
standing — a peace so calm, so quiet, so high, 
and so holy, that earth may not intermeddle 
with its blessed tranquillity." 

Henry was silent. 

Mr. Egerton stood still ; his thin, white 
hands clasped, and his dark, serene eyes raised 
solemnly, yet ardently, to the blue cloudless 
expanse above. No sound broke the stillness 
of the hour ; the setting sun poured a flood of 
golden glory over the dark barren heath, the 
black, bare woods, and the blue, misty hills that 
skirted the horizon. Mr. Egerton's lips moved 
as if in prayer ; a bright smile stole over his 
fine classical features, and a crimson glow 
flushed his hollow cheek.. Then, suddenly, 
turning to Henry, he said, " As an unworthy, 

16—2 
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but devoted son of the Church, I entreat and 
exhort you — ^nay, in her name, I bid and com- 
mand you to come with us — ^to give your whole 
heart to God and His Church, Henceforth, 
let earth and earthly affections be to you a» 
though they were not." 

Henry replied, " I will come, Egerton ; I do 
come; but you who have trodden the path 
before, show me the way.*' 

" Willingly ; and fear not to be led astray- 
It is God, it is the Church who guides ; follow, 
and you are safe." 

" Will you tell me," resumed Henry, after a 

pause, " what you understand by the Church ? '' 

" Will you first tell me, Deane, in what sense 

you have hitherto considered this sacred and 

mystical body ? " 

" I hold that all who believe in Christ, and 
trust in Him for salvation, all who call upon 
Him in sincerity, whatever be their denomi- 
nation, by whatever name they are called, to 
whatever sect they belong, they are the 
Church — ^all being members, inseparably joined 
in one glorious body, whereof Jesus Christ is 
the Head." 
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** You are partly right, Deane ; Jesus Christ 
is the Head of the mystical body of His 
Church — and all who trust in Him aright 
belong to this body ; but how can Dissenters 
be said to believe fully in Him when they dis- 
own His Sacraments, and separate themselves 
from His fold, the Church ? " 

** But Dissenters have their sacraments," 
fiaid Henry. 

"I think not," was Mr. Egerton's reply; 
^' nay, I am sure they have not. The Holy 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist can 
be administered only by those who derive their 
power and office by Apostolical succession. Did 
not our Lord Himself breathe on His apostles, 
and say unto them, * Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost : whose soever sins ye shall remit, they are 
remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins y€ 
retain, they are retained ' ? His apostles laid 
hands on others, and qualified them for their 
successors ; they also received the Holy Ghost, 
and were exhorted to lay hands suddenly on no 
man ; and so it has been from generation to 
generation, even to this same time, so that we 
of the Church of England and the Church ot 
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Rome derive our priesthood from the apostles 
themselves. Dissenting ministers, being un- 
consecrated persons, are unqualified to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, therefore their so-called 
sacraments are null and void. Besides, many 
of the sect called Baptists are never baptized 
at all, and, therefore, cannot properly be called 
Christians in any sense — they are virtually 
heathen." 

" Do you, then, limit salvation to the pale of 
the Church?" said Henry, in an agitated tone. 

" Most certainly I do ; but of that we will 
speak more at a future opportunity. I must 
visit that cottage; will you accompany me? 
Dare you encounter the dirt of the fold-yard 
through which we must pass ? " 

" Dirt ! oh, that is nothing, I am well used 
to it ; our Devonshire lanes are dirty enough 
at this time of the year." 

Accordingly they crossed the littered fold- 
yard and knocked gently at the kitchen door. 

The dame received her pastor and his friend 
very graciously. 

" How is your husband, Mrs. Nesbitt ? " said 
Mr. Egerton. 
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"I fear me, sir, he's no better, thank ye 
kindly, sir ; I'm afeared, sir," she continued, 
wiping her eyes with her apron, " that he's 
bound for the next world ; and he's not to call 
comfortable in his mind yet, sir. I talk to him 
and repeat, as well as a poor unscholared w^oman 
can, all that you say, sir. I telled him only 
yesternight that he was a child of God, and an 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven, for he had 
been baptized, and confirmed, and had taken the 
blessed sacrament every month for three years 
past ; and hadn't he confessed his sins to your 
reverence, as the Church bids, and hadn't your 
reverence said the Absolution to him, and 
called him a faithful servant of the Holy 
Church ? but it wasn't of no use, sir ; he keeps 
on, saying, * Oh, Mary, my soul ain't right ; 
it ain't fit to go to God ! ' It 'most upsets me, 
sir, to hear him say some fearsome things. I 
could part with him kindly, I think, if his mind 
wor but comfortable." 

" I will see your husband, if you please," said 
Mr. Egerton, gently. 

Mrs. Nesbitt led the way upstairs. Henr}^ 
remained in the lower room, occupying himself 
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with a pretty little girl who was the grandchild 
of the dying man. In a quarter of an hour 
Mr. Egerton returned, and said that the farmer 
was calmer and happier; he then bade Mrs. 
Nesbitt adieu, and, with Henry, walked quickly 
home. 

After dinner came the usual prayers in the 
church, and then Mr. Egerton retired to his 
study, and was seen no more that night. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 see that all are wanderers^ gone astray 

Each in his own delusions ; they are lost 

In chase of fancied happiness^ still woo'd 

And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 

And still they dream that they shaU still succeed. 

And still are disappointed. 

Cowpeb'b " Gabdbn." 

ON Sunday morning Henry rose early, as ho 
had ascertained that the family break- 
fEtsted at seven o'clock. The meal was rather 
hurried, and family prayers, which immediately 
followed, were longer than usual ; then Laura 
hurried away to the schools, and Mr. Egerton 
betook himself to the church, full three hours 
before service commenced. Henry retired to 
his chamber; the spells of error were fast 
gathering around him, and the chain that was 
to bind his inmost spirit was rapidly linking 
itself over his darkening soul. He tried to 
pray; but he was cold and wandering, and 
prayer gave place to contemplation, and for the 
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first time Henry fell into one of those rapt, 
ecstatic musings which the members of the 
Apostate Church of Home so fatally mistake 
for pure, rapturous devotion. The sermon of 
that day was well calculated to delude the vain- 
glorious heart of a new recruit to Tractarianism. 
Mr. Egerton took for his text "Set your 
affections on things above." Very sweetly and 
beautiftilly, and in a voice of rich, deep melody^ 
he spoke of earth's fading glories, of her wither- 
ing hopes, her passing joys, and her changeable 
affections ; then he passed on to remark that 
all things temporal were vanity and vexation of 
spirit. " Oh ! my brethren," he said, " is there 
any aching heart here before me ? is there any 
drooping, desolate soul weeping over its secret 
dreary void ? I know there is. Listen, child 
of earth ! Grod calls you to a purer, higher 
vocation; lift up your heart, weep no more 
over terrestrial griefe, but fill that chilled and 
pain-worn bosom with heavenly hopes o^ 
eternal happiness. Consecrate thyself to Grod ; 
devote all thy soul, mind, and body to His 
service, and a holy peace shall fill tiiy whole 
being. Come, child of sin and sorrow ; come 
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for God calls you — ^the Church calls you — I^ 
your priest and pastor, call you ; seek in the 
Ordinances of the Church the way of restora^ 
tion ; seek in prayer and tears and penitence 
to regain baptismal purity ! " 

Much more was added on the power and 
glory of the Apostolical Church — " Salvation's 
only fold " — " the patient, loving mother," "the 
ark of the world," were epithets which Egerton 
unhesitatingly applied to the visible Church,. 
and at leiigth he said, " I tell you, my brethren,, 
that if you are not within the pale of the 
English Catholic Church, you are not in 
Christ ! " * 

The day passed on ! Agnes, Amy, all were 
forgotten ; Henry had drunk in large draughts 
the sweet, sparkling poison. When the evening 
closed in, he was kneeling in his own room, 
absorbed in prayer and meditation. Alas ! to 
whom did he pray ? To an unknown God — for 
he sought not God through His beloved Son, 
but through the false medium of a fallible 
Church. Yet there was no calm in his breast 
— the light of other days was quite gone, not a 

* These words were literally uttered in a sermon, during the 
summer of 1849^ by a clergyman of the Church of England. 
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glimpse remained ; the eclipse of his soul was 
total, and no new beams seemed to cast their 
glow upon his future path. 

" I must be content/' he said ; " I must wait 
patiently; as a recusant and a rebel, I must 
bow beneath the rod." 

But, like a benighted traveller, Henry longed 
for one star to shed its gentle beams through 
the solemn gloom which stretched around and 
before him. Alas! the morning star shone 
brightly as it has ever shone over a dark and 
ruined world — Jesus was there, ready and 
willing as He has ever been since man fell from 
original purity ; but Henry called not upon 
that gracious name as his sole stay and hope. 
The long hours passed, and he moved not; still 
he knelt on the cushion placed before his table, 
his throbbing brow resting on his hands ; the 
last glimmer of firehght died away, and the 
lamp burned out long before he rose from that 
lowly posture. Then he went to the window 
and drew back the curtain. It was a clear, 
beautiful morning; the pale dawn was just 
mingling with the dazzling moonlight, and a 
few dim stars shone faintly out in the crystal 
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sky. The cross which ornamented the western 
gable of the church caught Henry's eye. 
Calmly and steadfastly it seemed to him to rise 
against the dark blue sky ; the sight of that 
which he deemed the symbol of his faith raised 
his weary spirit ; a light seemed to dawn on his 
soul, and again he knelt with his eye fixed on 
the cross, and vowed silently but solemnly that 
henceforth he would receive the cross into his 
heart, and number himself with the faithful 
children of the Anglo-Catholic Church. The 
household was already astir, and it was useless 
to go to bed. Henry merely lay down for a few 
minutes, and afterwards arranged his dress. It 
would prolong this tale too far if I were to 
recount all the conversations that took place 
between Henry and Mr. Egerton. With all 
his wonted enthusiasm Henry adopted the 
forms and doctrines of his new and miserably 
erroneous religion. 

Agnes was forgotten. He wrote to her in- 
deed, but his letters were brief and constrained ; 
and at length he wrote a full acknowledgment 
of the change in his sentiments. The result 
was, a request that their engagement might be 
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cancelled. She was extremely angry, and very 
much oflfended at Henry's obvious coolness and 
neglect. A short, and rather stormy correspon- 
dence ensued, and it ended in Agnes Rayland 
declaring that no earthly consideration should 
tempt her to link her fate with one who was 
faithless alike in love and religion. A very few 
weeks elapsed, and before Henry left Ring- 
down he received the news of her formal 
engagement to a fashionable young baronet 
who had lately bought Fairfield. This at the 
time did not much aflfect him ; he was so much 
occupied with the consideration of the dignity 
of his clerical oflBce. Besides, he was rapidly 
adopting Mr. Egerton's sentiments of clerical 
celibacy ; he began to see that the duties of his 
sacred calling ought to engross all his time and 
all his thoughts. 

So completely had he become what Mr. 
Egerton wished, that before his departure for 
Chester he asked him to occupy his pulpit. 
At length the day came for his leaving Ring- 
down ; he parted reluctantly and aflfectionately 
from Laura and her brother; he left them 
under the hope of revisiting them during the 
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next winter ; and as his best friends, who had 
led him into the only safe path, he bade them 
a sorrowful adieu. 

When the next winter came, Clement and 
Laura Egerton were still in their quiet rectory 
pursuing their wonted course ; but Henry was 
no longer on earth. His mortal remains lay 
under the turf once trodden by the Romans of 
olden days, and his spirit had returned to the 
God who gave it. 

But we anticipate. Henry reached his new 
home ; it was a village at a little distance from 
Chester. He felt sad and solitary as he tra- 
versed the ancient streets of the venerable city. 
There were the antiquated " rows " which had 
caused Marian so much amusement. There was 
St. Werburgh's Lane — ^there the crumbling 
tower of the cathedral ; further was the Park- 
gate road, where he had walked with Amy. 
Thoughts of the inestimable love he had cast 
from him filled his breast. He remembered 
what Mrs. Wilton was ; he recalled her piety, 
her tenderness, her refined intellectuality. 
" Such a wife will Amy be ! " he said to himself. 

Separated from Mr. Egerton and Laura, 
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darkness once more enveloped him. His new 
incumbent was a quiet man, who nevertheless 
preached the Gospel, and desired to practise 
what he preached. Henry was very cautious 
at first, and the old rector greatly admired the 
zeal of his new curat^. Early in May the good 
old man was taken ill. He was ordered to seek 
a warmer climate for at least a couple of 
months ; and he left Henry to take the sole 
charge until his return. 

In a very short time a wonderful change was 
effected. With the utmost caution Henry ad- 
vanced his views ; and his labours among his 
people seemed doubled. 

Many were deeply interested in the pale, 
handsome young curate who toiled in his voca- 
tion evidently beyond his strength. They 
spoke of him as one who counted his life as 
dross if it were exhausted in his Master's ser- 
vice; they saw his failing health, and they 
spoke of the time when the faithful shepherd 
should receive his glorious crown. A few there 
were who sighed and shook their heads; 
henry's doctrine seemed to them suspicious, 
and his labours, they feared, were performed in 
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an erroneous spirit. Happily for that simple 
congregation, Henry had no opportunity of 
fully putting forth his fatal views. One even- 
ing he went to visit a poor cottager on the 
banks of the Dee. As he was feturning, a 
violent thunderstorm arose, and Henry was 
thoroughly drenched. As he reached home, the 
bells were tolling for the week-day evening 
service ; he had no time to change his dress, 
and he proceeded immediately to church, where 
he read and preached. A severe cold followed, 
then a violent, hollow cough. 

At this time Clarice was disengaged, and she 
came to nurse her brother. He suffered little 
pain, but he grew very weak — ^a bright, hectic 
spot burned on his white cheek, and his eyes 
shone with a strange, sad light. In vain did 
Clarice entreat him to allow himself more rest. 
It was useless ; fasts and vigils were redoubled ; 
no service of the Church was neglected or cur- 
tailed ; no sick or otherwise afflicted member 
of his flock was left un visited. 

Often would he return home after a day of 
toil, wearied and exhausted ; and after taking a 
biscuit and a glass of water, he would retire to 

17 
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his study to spend the night in meditation and 
prayer. Clarice's agony was extreme ; she saw 
that her brother w^as dying, and that his im- 
mortal soul was perilled. No sophistry could 
wdn her to the reception of Henry's false creed. 
One morning news came — Laura's youngest 
sister had taken the veil in a Roman Catholic 
convent. Henry was thunderstruck, and the 
light suddenly burst in. This was the end of 
Tractarianism ! 

. It was the Sabbath morning, and Henry 
went through a long service without any as- 
sistance. He came back almost fainting, 
and shortly afterwards ruptured a blood-vessel. 
There was no hope from the first. What had 
passed in Henry's mind Clarice did not know. 
He seemed generally insensible to all around. 
Once he told her to pray ; and she knelt down 
and prayed earnestly that the blood of Christ 
might wash away the sins of her beloved 
brother. She thought Henry responded 
Amen, but she could not tell. 

The next day Henry begged her to send for 
Amy — ^though he scarcely dared to hope she 
would come. In that hour of weakness and 
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death Amy's gentle image seemed to stand 
before him with that deathless love that no 
unkindness could change in her sweet eyes, yet 
with a glance of tender reproach. 

" Let me see her ere I die," he fervently 
implored. Each hour he grew weaker — ^the 
letter to Amy was on its road. " She has it 
now," thought Clarice on the following morn- 
ing. " Oh ! I know her true woman's heart. 
I know she will come." 

In the evening Clarice knelt by her brother's 
bedside, praying that ere he departed he might 
give some certain token of faith in the One 
great Mediator and Redeemer of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Oh, THAT this we knew, — 
Bat this ! — ^that through the silence of the night. 
Some voice of all the lost ones and the true 
Would speak and say if in their far repose 
We are yet aught of what we were to those 
We call the dead ! — their passionate adieu. 
Was it but breath to perish ! — ^holier trust 
Be mine ! thy love is there, but purified from dust. 

Felicia Hemanb. 

THE evening was rapidly closing in as Amy 
and her mother drove through the quiet, 
venerable streets of Chester ; they were quickly 
without the walls, and soon came to the broad 
bridge which spans the restless waters of the 
Dee. A wild wind swept up the river as the 
travellers crossed the elevated arch, and its 
echoes died mournfully in the woods of Eaton ; 
beneath the bridge the troubled waves heaved 
darkly against the stx)ne-work. 

The chill blast made Amy tremble, and 
its deep, hollow voice seemed to her excited 
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imagination to speak of sorrow, and fear, and 
<leath ; she folded her cloak closely around her, 
And gazed on the turbid depths of the stream, 
-swollen as it was by a very high spring-tide. 
How well she remembered crossing that bridge 
two years ago in company with Henry and 
Marian ! Then the clear waves rose and fell so 
gently, in the golden light of a summer after- 
noon, and the green banks were bright with 
sunbeams ; then, too, Henry was her own ; then 
her beloved father was in the midst of his 
loving family ; and now, how great was the 
^change ! At length, the end of the long, weari- 
some journey was reached; a white house, 
standing in its pleasant little garden, was in 
sight ; within its walls Henry lay ; oh ! had life 
departed, or did he still linger on the confines 
of the eternal world ? 

Clarice heard the sound of the wheels and the 
cessation, and she came downstairs. She folded 
Amy lovingly in her arms, and thanked her 
for so quickly complying with her brother's 
request. 

'* You need not thank me, Clarice ; I have to 
thank you for writing. I did but follow my 
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own inclination ; — ^but Henry, is he still no 
better ? " 

Clarice mournfully replied in the n^ative^ 
and after a brief rest, she led Amy and Mrs. 
Wilton to his bedside. 

Henry opened his eyes, but he evidently did 
not recognise Amy, and Amy dared not, could 
not, speak. 

She would have known Henry under any 
circumstances, but he was fearfully changed. 
The ghastly whiteness of his face, the colour- 
less lips, the damp hair, and the sunken, darkly 
circled eyes, were but too truly the harbingers 
of approaching death. 

And Amy, too, was altered since Clarice had 
last seen her. The bright glance had fled, the 
rich rose tint of the soft round cheek had faded; 
yet, in the place of that joyous expression, 
there dwelt on her fair young countenance the 
impress of that " peace which passeth all under- 
standing." 

Amy had woven a lovely wreath of bright 
sweet hopes ; for a brief space they had budded 
and bloomed, and then flower after flower had 
fallen from the precious garland, until little 
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remained but thorns and withered leaves. Many 
a bitter tear had been shed over the lost trea- 
sures, many a sigh of anguish had been breathed 
over its faded glories ; but the time came when 
Amy could lay down the dead garland of her 
earthly hopes, and gaze calmly on its decaying 
remains ; for another and a brighter wreath of 
amaranthine flowers had been placed in her 
tailing grasp. These flowers were hopes of 
Eternal Life, hopes that could never perish I 
That garland could never, never fade ; death 
could not blight it ; time could not dim the un- 
changeable lustre of its celestial beauty; it 
could only change the place of its abode, bearing 
it from the sin-blighted atmosphere of this 
troublous world, to the pure clime of the Para- 
dise of God. 

All the next day Amy watched eagerly for 
some ray of recognition from the sufferer ; but 
the long hours sped on, and darkness again 
gathered ai'ound the fair banks of the Dee, and 
Henry had not testified the slightest intelligence 
as to Amy's presence. Clarice, worn out with 
her long watching, consented to go to bed that 
night. Mrs. Wilton, too, was resting in an 
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adjoining room, for the rapid journey was too 
much for her failing strength. Both she and 
Clarice were within Amy's call, if either was 
needed, or if the slightest change took place. 

Amy had sealed two brief letters, which she 
had been writing to Marian and to Isabel, and 
now she stood by the window, watching the 
heavy clouds, which almost obscured the full 
moon. The evening was very sultry, and the 
lattice was opened to admit the air ; the silence 
of the breathless night was broken only by the 
rushing of the Dee and faint lightning that 
was playing in the western heavens. 

Amy stood for some time at the open win- 
dow ; the toll of bells striking the hour in the 
city fell heavily on the quiet, sultry air. When 
they ceased all was still again, save the distant 
rush of waves breaking sullenly under the 
bridge. Amy was carried back in spirit to the 
green woods and dells of Cliff- Stanton. Long- 
forgotten scenes of childhood returned once 
more, and shone vividly on the tablets of her 
memory. Again she was a young, gay girl, in 
her father's house, with every hope and joy, as 
bright as a spring morning ; again Henry 
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diaimed her as his own, and she walked with 
him in the sweet woodlands round Fairfield ; 
and then she seemed to stand by Helen's dying 
bed. That scene was once more present to her 
mental gaze. The blue ocean, the golden . sun 
tinting its sparkling waves, the still, darkened 
apartment ; her mother's quiet sorrow, hei 
father's manly grief, Marian's uncontrolled 
tears, and her own agony and depression, were 
all realised as vividly as though they were again 
enacting in that quiet chamber. All the events 
of her past life lay open to her retrospective 
glance in that lonely night-hour. 

She was roused by a sound from the bed, and, 
hastily returning to her seat, she perceived 
that Henry seemed to be awakening jfrom 
a stupor in which he had lain for two days. 
He looked at Amy for some minutes ; her 
heart throbbed almost audibly, but she did 
not speak. 

At length, in a low, tremulous tone, he 
uttered her name. She bent over him, and, 
taking his cold, damp hand, spoke calmly and 
soothingly. 

" You can forgive me. Amy ? " he said, as he 
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fixed his dim eyes on her pale, beautful co«n- 
tenance. 

" Oh, yes, Henry ; fully, freely ! I forgave 
you long ago. But we will not talk more of 
that." 

But Henry continued : " My Amy, I do not 
deserve this ; my guilt has been very great 
t jwards you, and still greater towards my God. 
Oh ! if I might but be restored for one month, 
I would preach the Gospel to those whom I 
once wished to imbue with a false faith ; even 
with my dying breath I would tell them that 
in Christ Jesus alone is there salvation and 
remission of sins." 

There was silence again. Amy brought 
Henry some restoring medicine ; when he had 
taken it he seemed much revived, and begged 
Amy to bring him a leather writing-case which 
lay in a certain drawer. She brought it, and 
by his directions took from it many sheets 
of closely- written manuscript. He told her to 
keep them and to read them when he should be 
no more; they contained, he said, the particulars 
of his conversation and intercourse with the 
Egertons, and the workings of his mind under 
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the false impressions he had received. It was^ 
in fact, a close and impartial diary, commenced 
with his first evening at Ringdown, and carried 
on till the day before he was taken ill. 

Much that passed during that night Amy 
never revealed, even to her beloved mother ; 
that communion of hearts so long divided 
seemed too sacred for another's participation. 
When all was past a veil was for ever drawn 
over that mournful, tender scene. 

The morning dawn broke, and Amy retired 
to rest, leaving Clarice in her place. All that 
day Henry was apparently better, so much so 
that Clarice hoped. From time to time he 
spoke. Once about noon he referred, as fully as 
his failing strength would permit, to his fearful 
apostacy from the pure faith of the Gospel. 

" Thank God I " he said, " that I was not 
permitted to lead others into those paths of 
specious error. Thank God, who gives me 
peace now, through Jesus Christ." 

"Is it perfect peace now?" asked Amy, 
who sat by his side. 

" Even so," was his reply ; " my sins have 
been more in number than the hairs of my 
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head ; yet I fully confide in Him whose grace 
far surpasses my iniquities. You forgive me, 
my Amy — ^you, whose happiness I have 
blighted, whose affection I have wronged ; 
jou still love me, and shall I not trust Him 
whose love far exceeds the fondest mortal 
affection ? " 

Again Henry sank into a stupor, and the 
afternoon passed heavily away. Mrs. Wilton 
4ind Clarice went down to tea. Amy sat by 
Henry's bedside. Suddenly he seemed to re- 
vive and to wish to be raised. Those gentle 
arms that had never in happier days been so 
fearless, now supported him. 'He fixed upon 
Amy's sweet, tender face one beaming gaze of 
affection. The love of years, the blessings of a 
lifetime, were compressed into that brief, thrill- 
ing glance. Shortly the white eyelids closed 
over those dark, speaking eyes ; the cold hand 
that clasped Amy's trembUng fingers loosed its 
hold. She folded the breathless form to her 
heart. Henry Deane, the erring, the incon- 
stant, the faithless, but still fondly-loved one 
Avas no more 

Amy returned to that chamber of death after 
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a few hours. She had seen death but once 
before, and its contemplation struck her loving 
heart as with an icy rod. There he lay whom 
she had loved so truly and so well ; lost in. the 
very moment of restoration. In grief too deep 
for tears she kissed the cold, white brow, still 
shadowed as it was by rich masses of curling 
hair, and she thanked God that she had been 
permitted to behold him, and to commune with 
him once more ; and, above all, that a glorious 
and unquenchable light shone upon the darkness 
of his early grave. She lingered long by that 
precious, lifeless form, even till the sun arose 
and streamed in its ruddy light through the 
closed curtains of the rose-wreathed window, 
and then, with one long, last gaze upon the 
loved, wasted features, she turned away from 
all that wa« mortal of Henry Deane, to meet 
those familiar lineaments no more until the 
morning of the blessed Resurrection. 

Blessed indeed ! for then shall heart meet 
heart in undivided joy ; then shall estrange- 
ment cease ; then the dead in Christ shall arise 
to be for ever with their beloved Lord, and 
^th each other in bUss and glory unspeakable. 
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Henry was laid in the grave, Clarice re- 
turned to her charge, and Amy and her mother 
once more bent their steps towards the North. 
Ag^in the blue, shadowy hills rose on the 
horizon, and seemed to increase in number and 
magnitude as they approached Westmoreland ; 
again the grey mountain peaks raised their 
hoary heads in the fleecy clouds; and again 
Mrs. Wilton and Amy reached their humble 
home, and Marian flew to her sorrowful sister, 
longing, yet scarcely daring, to console her for 
what had passed away for ever. 



CHAPTER XX 

And thou, too^ whosoe'er thou art. 

That readst this brief psalm. 
As one by one thy hopes depart. 

Be resolute and calm. 

Ohj fear not, in a world like this. 

And thou shalt know, ere long — 

Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer, and be strong. 

H. W. LoNajnELLOw. 

THE summer was past and gone, and the 
scenery round Amy Wilton's quiet home 
was radiant in its autumnal beauty — ^a beauty 
which lives and glows in the northern countries 
when those of more southern latitudes are 
sinking into winter sterility. September and 
October are generally the loveliest months of 
the year in the Lake district, and though the 
days are shorter than at midsummer, the 
weather is usually more settled, and the tints 
which the " merry greenwood " puts on com- 
pensate for the absence of flowers. 

The autumn of this year was peculiarly 
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beautiful ; no turbulent equinoctial gales tore 
the many-coloured leaves from • their woodland 
homes ; no cold rain or sleet dimmed the purity 
of the crystal atmosphere ; and no early snow 
whitened the mountain-tops, swelling the bright 
streams, and darkening the clear azure of the 
sweeping river. 

All things had returned to their accustomed 
routine at the Hermitage ; Marian pursued her 
studies under her sister's superintendence, and 
Elizabeth, now in her sixth year, chiefly occu- 
pied her mother's attention. Charley was hard 
at work with his problems and lexicons, and 
Isabel spent more time than ever with Amy. 

It will be asked if Amy be not rather a 
stoical young person ? No ! she is not at all 
stoical ; she is, and ever has been, the very 
reverse ; it must not be fancied that Amy had 
regained her gaiety and lightness of heart 
because she pursued her wonted duties. 

Certainly she instructed Marian, amused 
Elizabeth, walked with Isabel, visited the 
schools and cottages, just as ^e had done be- 
fore her sorrowful journey to Chester, but Amy 
did not forget poor Henry ; there were times 
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when she turned from all companionship and 
sought solitude. Often she walked alone in 
the green winding lanes and on the breezy 
upland heath, musing on that sweet page of 
her life now closed for ever. Mingled pain and 
pleasure was in the retrospect ; but there was 
thankfulness throughout. Amy thanked God 
with streaming eyes for His exceeding mercy 
in showing that poor departed one the error of 
his ways before death laid him in the silent 
tomb. She had learned now to " suffer and be 
strong " — she could now see " one by one her 
hopes depart " and " be resolute and calm ; " 
but the strength which now upheld her wounded 
heart was not the strength which in earlier 
days she had pictured herself as possessing; 
she remembered the evening when the fair 
pages of Hyperion came first beneath her 
notice ; she remembered the high, proud, secret 
resolves she had formed in the churchyard of 
Cliff-Stanton, even by Helen's grave. She re- 
membered it all now, neither did she forget — 
oh ! she never can forget — those dark, rayless 
days of despair, those weeks of hopeless gloom 
which she passed at Liverpool, nor how a 

18 
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strange, unearthly light broke at last over her 
sad, weary spirit, and showed her how weak she 
was, and ever had been, and ever would be, and 
how, with that consciousness of helpless weak- 
ness, there rose in her heart a mighty cry for 
succour. And then strength was given, peace 
was restored ; and such holy strength and calm, 
blessed peace as she had never dreamed of in 
past days of unblighted aspirations and unsub- 
dued will. 

Such was the nature of Amy's meditations, 
as she walked home from a distant village one 
sweet afternoon in October. She thought of 
the past, and returned thanks to Him who had 
brought her thus far on her earthly pilgrimage ; 
of the present, and she prayed earnestly for 
strength and faith, and a spirit more and more 
conformed to the will of her Saviour; she 
thought, too, of the future, and no anxious fears 
darkened her brow ; she was content to leave its 
shadowy vista in the hands of her Father and 
her God. As she traversed the summit of a 
rocky hill, she saw the broad sun go down 
behind a distant mountain ; the light clouds 
were coloured like the rainbow — some were 
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crimson, some wore the hyacinth's hue, and 
some seemed like islands of light in a golden 
sea. Far and near the dark mountains rose 
solemnly against the sunset sky, and below the 
hill the blue river rushed swiftly over the mossy 
stones, bearing on its rapid current the bright 
leaves that showered their dying beauty on its 
banks. 

Amy stayed to gaze ; tears of mingled love 
and wonder and adoration were in her eyes, 
and prayer was on her lips and in her chas- 
tened heart. A faint gloom had fallen over the 
vaUey and the river, when Amy proceeded. 
As she descended the path which led to the 
town, she exclaimed, " If it be Thy will, O my 
Father, restore my earthly father, and continue 
to us the blessing of a mother's love ! " 

A fortnight had elapsed ; there had been a 
wild wind which swept away millions of leaves 
from the bright-robed trees, and there had 
been a slight snow which blanched the summits 
of the mountains. 

It was a clear, frosty morning; the grey mist 
had rolled away, and the sun shone cheerily on 
the crisp, leaf-strewed roads. 

18—2 
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"My dears," said Mrs. Wilton, as she 
entered the room where Amy, Marian, and 
Isabel were all looking very grave over 
German grammars and lexicons, " I am come 
to ask you to put by those fascinating books, 
and go to Rayrigg for me ; I want to send a 
basket to • poor Aggy Wilson ; besides, you 
should take advantage of all such brilliant 
mornings ; very soon it will be too bleak and 
wet for out-door exercise." 

Isabel rose immediately, for, she said, the 
crabbed translation made her head ache ; 
Amy, too, instantly closed her dictionary ; 
but Marian, who was deep in her exercise, 
said, " Oh ! let me stay, mamma ; Amy and 
Isabel can go without me — I am so busy ! " 

" No, my love, I wish you to go — ^you will 
soon have abundance of time for your studies : 
do not look so disappointed; my child ; when 
you are once out of doors, you will be glad 
you did not remain within." 

Marian reluctantly wiped her pen, and rose 
to dress. 

There were few toilette cares at the 
Hermitage. The three girls were ready in 
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five minutes; they kissed little Elizabeth, 
who, standing at her mamma's knee, was 
endeavouring to penetrate the mysteries of 
a little juvenile tale composed of words 
of three letters, and sallied forth on their 
expedition. 

Marian soon found that her mother had 
predicted truly ; once clear of the garden, she 
was very glad to think a long, pleasant walk 
lay before her; the air was so clear and 
exhilarating, the sky so cloudless, the few 
remaining sere leaves so golden in the bright 
sunshine and the river so sparkling in the 
radiant morning light, that the whole formed 
a scene of perfect beauty. 

*' How white Place Fell is ! " said Amy, as a 
turn in the road brought them in view of the 
noble mountain ; " and yet the air is not so very 
keen here in the valleys." 

" It is a sweet day," replied Isabel; " I am so 
glad that your mamma sent us out ; but here 
comes the postman I Amy, are you expecting 
anything ? " 

" I have a presentiment that I shall have a 
letter from Constance this morning," was Amy's 
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answer. "I have been looking for one every 
day this week." 

" Now, Atkinson, what have you for us ? " 
asked Marian, as the old man respectfully came 
up to them. 

" There's two letters for you, Miss Wilton," 
he replied, putting them into Amy's hand ; " I 
have already left Miss Threlkeld's letters at 
the Vicarage." 

^* Poor Isabel ! " said Marian ; " but you will 
not turn back ? " 

" Oh, no ! my news will keep, Marian ; I 
hope. Amy, your letter is from your dear 
friend ? " 

"Yes, one is from Constance, the other is 
from Mrs. Duncanson. It is directed by Mr. 
Duncanson, but he always directs his wife's 
letters, for, to tell the truth, her handwriting 
is so illegible that the post-office authorities 
might find great difficulty in deciphering my 
name and address; so I will put it in my 
pocket, and read it leisurely at home. Now for 
Constance's letter," continued Amy, breaking 
the seal as she spoke. '*0h, here is a tiny 
biUet for you, Marian, and quantities of kind 
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questions about you, Isabel ; and she is coming, 
all well, next spring, to stay a few weeks with 
us, and she will bring her baby." 

Amy read most of the letter aloud ; the 
young mother's heart was full of her boy, and 
she filled two pages with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of his intelligent countenance and his 
pretty little ways, and she longed to show him 
to Amy and her mother. 

Constance's letter caused many discussions 
on maternal partiality, and occupied the atten- 
tion of the young ladies till they came to 
Rayrigg, where they deposited the basket 
which Mrs. Wilton had sent. 

On their return. Amy, unable any longer to 
repress that kind of curiosity which one natur- 
ally feels about an unopened letter, broke the 
seal of the one directed by Mr. Duncanson. 

" It is not from Mrs. Duncanson," she said, 
as she glanced at the contents ; " it is' from her 
husband." 

" How strange ! " said Marian, "how very 
strange ! Mr. Duncanson never writes to you, 
Amy ; " but seeing her sister turn very pale 
and lean on Isabel tot support, her wonder 
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changed to terror, and she cried, " Oh ! Amy 
dear, what is the matter ? " 

Amy burst into tears and gave the letter to 
Isabel, saying, " Read it to us please, Isabel." 

Isabel read it : — 

" My dear Miss Wilton, — I prefer writing 
my strange intelligence to you, because I 
imagine the nerves of a young person like 
yourself to be stronger than those of one who, 
like your dear mother, has battled with life's 
storms for many long years. At length to my 
infinite joy, and, I trust, gratitude to Almighty 
God, I have heard news of the crew of the lost 
Irene. The captain and several of the pas- 
sengers, among whom was your father, left the 
sinking vessel and embarked in an open boat ; 
the surviving crew who were not washed over- 
board manned another. These poor frail barks 
soon parted company in a stormy ocean ; that 
which contained the crew has never been heard 
of — ^the one in which your father voyaged lived 
through appalling difficulties, and the little 
forlorn crew was reduced to three, when the 
boat made land in the Bay of Campeachy. 
Your father, the captain, and one passenger, 
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landed safely. Mr. Wilton will tell you himself 
what caused his long silence. Most fervently, 
my dear young lady, I congratulate your ex- 
cellent mother and her children. You will 
hear more by to-morrow morning's post. 

" Ever yours, most sincerely, 

" Richard Duncanson." 



CHAPTER XXL 

I welcome thee witli gladness^ 

Thy coming cheers my sadness. 
* • * * 

For never yet did flowers 

Enclosed in sunless bowers 

Ere pine for sunny hours 

As I have pined for thee. 

TO hasten home as fast as possible was, of 
course, the first desire of Amy and 
Marian ; but as they reached the brow of the 
hill on which the house stood. Amy re- 
membered that it would be necessary to 
exercise no small discretion in communicat- 
ing the joyful tidings to her mother. She 
cautioned Marian, who promised to say 
nothing until Mrs. Wilton had read Mr. 
Duncanson's letter. 

When, however, they entered the cottage 
Hannah told them that her mistress was gone 
to walk with Miss Elizabeth. This was a 
relief, for both the girls had time to compose 
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themselves ere Mrs. Wilton returned. Charles 
came in at the same time ; he was in haste, and 
besought Hannah to hurry the dinner. After 
addressing several sentences to Marian, and 
receiving the most incoherent replies, and after 
in vain endeavouring to fix Amy's attention, he 
said, " Why, sisters ! how strange you look ! 
have you met the old fortune-teller on Rayrigg 
Moor, and has she frightened you with her 
crazy predictions ? " 

At this moment their mother came down 
and seated herself at the dinner-table before 
Amy had time to collect her thoughts. She 
therefore concluded to let the meal pass before 
she communicated the news; but to eat was 
impossible, neither could Marian in any way 
dispose of the contents of her plate. 

" Mother," said Charles at length, when he 
and Mrs. Wilton had finished, " I think Amy 
and Marian are bewitched. I asked Amy a 
question, and received no answer ; I tell Marian 
that they must have had a bonnie walk to 
Rayrigg, and she says, very thoughtfully, 
* Not till to-morrow ! ' I cannot understand 
it!" 
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" Why, my dears, what can be the matter 
with you — you neither speak nor eat ? " said 
Mrs. Wilton, anxiously. 

Amy nerved herself for the effort, but 
changed colour very fast. She saw her mother 
look alarmed, so, struggling very hard to speak 
tranquilly, she said, " Marian and I were quite 
upset by a letter from Mr. Duncanson." 

" A delightful letter ! " interposed Marian, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

" Mr. Duncanson has received news of the 
Irene's crew," continued Amy, as calmly as she 
could. 

*' What ! — ^tell me what, quickly. Amy ! " 
said Mrs. Wilton ; " I cannot bear suspense. Is 
your father alive ? " 

" Yes ! " was Amy's answer. 

With tear-blinded eyes Mrs. Wilton and 
Charles read those few precious lines which 
brought such happiness and gratitude to their 
hearts. 

It is easy to imagine how the rest of the day 
was spent ; how Charles found it impossible to 
join his mathematical class ; how Marian tried 
in vain to practise, but could not play three 
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bars correctly ; how Amy tried to read all the 
books in the room, and found them alike written 
in a dead language ; and how Mrs. Wilton knelt 
to thank Him who had watched over the dan- 
gerous path of her beloved husband, but could 
only weep, and find no words to express her 
overflowing gratitude. 

Hannah was made partaker of the general 
joy, and things went sadly wrong in the kitchen. 
There seemed no prospect of tea that evening, 
for Hannah never thought of boiling the kettle, 
or of anything else but the fact that her dear 
master was saved from all perils by land and 
by sea. 

At length the few necessary duties of the 
day were concluded, and each time the clock 
struck, Marian counted the number of hours 
which must elapse before post-time on the next 
morning. 

Waiting for the postman's visit was out of 
the question ; and when, next morning, the 
mail did arrive in due course, Hannah was 
despatched, nothing loth, to the oflSce, to re- 
ceive the expected letter as soon as the mail 
bundles should be sorted. 
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In a little town like the one of which we 
speak, such business is soon concluded. Hannah 
quickly returned ; she held the letter conspicu- 
ously in her hand as she came up the road, and 
both Marian and Charles hastened to take it 
from her. 

It was not directed to Amy or by Mr. Dun- 
canson, but it was addressed to Mrs. Wilton, 
and the handwriting was one well-known and 
dearly prized — one which Mrs. Wilton had 
scarcely hoped would ever again gladden her 
eyes. 

Yes! the short but expressive letter came 
from her husband ; it contained but a few lines 
breathing intense happiness, love, and thank- 
fulness, and the joyful news that that very 
evening he would be with them, about night- 
fall, he thought, or perhaps a little later. 

Both Mrs. Wilton and Amy lost more com- 
posure in joy than in sorrow ; neither could do 
anything else besides sit and talk of the beloved 
wanderer, shedding tears of grateful, unmingled 
joy. Happily, Charles and Marian were less 
unsettled, iand able to superintend many little 
requisite changes and arrangements ; but by 
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three o'clock everything was ready, and they 
were able to sit down with their mother and 
sister, and weep and laugh and wonder by turns. 

It was a miserable November day ; such a 
one as had clouded the streets of Liverpool 
when Mr. Duncanson came to announce the 
loss of the Irene. The mountains were 
shrouded in impenetrable mist ; the river, the 
town, the castle on its dark, woody height, the 
ruined tower, and the church, were alike blotted 
out of the landscape by dense, heavy fog. But 
what did the joyous dwellers of the Hermitage 
care for the gloom without ? — ^it only made the 
contrast within brighter and fairer. Isabel 
sent Amy a loving note of congratulation, in 
which her brother most heartily joined ; they 
would not intrude, they said, at such a season, 
when every feeling must be sacred, and their 
joy such as could brook no mortal's "inter- 
meddling," be he stranger or friend. 

The evening drew in, shutters were closed, 
curtains drawn, and fires burning most brightly. 
How they listened to every sound of wheels ; 
now it was the carrier's cart returning from his 
weekly journey ; now it was Mr. Sarginson's 
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gig coming back from market ; then followed a 
multiplicity of unknown vehicles, but all rolled 
on down the steep, muddy hill. 

At last the sound of something lighter than 
a cart, and heavier than a gig, was heard. 

"It must be a postchaise," said Charles. 

They listened breathlessly — ^the carriage drew 
near — the horses slackened their pace — it 
stopped I 

In two minutes Mr. Wilton stood in the 
midst of his family. To describe that meeting 
would be impossible. My reader must picture 
to himself that joyful scene ! the overpowered 
wife, the rejoicing children, and the noisy mirth 
of Elizabeth ; then the sweet calm that followed 
when their varied emotions became more con- 
trolled, and the little party were quietly 
gathered round the hearth, in such a state of 
sweet, holy happiness as earth seldom witnesses. 

There was much to be said, much to be ex- 
plained. Mr. Wilton told how he was wrecked 
on a wild, deserted shore ; how he and his only 
remaining companion wandered on till a party of 
settlers took pity upon them ; then how they 
were made prisoners in Texas, and confined 
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some months, without the means of making 
known their situation to their friends in Eng- 
land. 

The awfuUstorm in which the Irene foun- 
dered, the miserable days spent in an open boat, 
the savage American shores, the dangers of 
Texas, then in a hostile state, and the dreary- 
solitude of the prison — ^where Mr. Wilton 
and his friend were confined on suspicion of 
their being spies — all were vividly described, 
while his wife and children alternately wept, 
smiled, and caressed him ; and, that very night, 
wearied as he was, Mr. Wilton resumed his 
office of chaplain to his own family. Once more 
Hannah came at her master's call, and heard 
him read those glorious truths which had com- 
forted him in danger and distress. Once again 
he knelt, surrounded by his beloved ones, and 
praised and thanked his heavenly Father, who 
had restored him in peace and health to his 
own. 

Charles and his sisters retired, and again, 
after long separation, Mr. and Mrs. Wilton 
sat alone by their own fireside. She was 
altered ; the soft brown hair was streaked with 

19 
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grey, the dark blue eyes were less bright, and 
manj'- lines of care were traced on the once 
snowy brow. Her frame, too, was attenuated, 
and Mr. Wilton absolutely started as he took 
his wife's hand in his own ; it was so wasted 
and so transparent. 

" Elizabeth, love ! I need not ask you if you 
have suffered deeply ; that dear face shows 
many traces of lonely hours of sorrow ; 
and I have heard from Mr. Duncanson 
how you passed the winter after my de- 
parture." 

" Do not recall that time, dearest," said Mrs. 
Wilton ; " I think of it now as a dark, fearful 
dream that has passed away. For many weeks 
it seemed impossible ever to look up again, but 
at last, through the mercy of God, I saw my 
selfishness. For the sake of my children, I felt 
that I was imperatively called to cast aside the 
air of gloom and hopeless sorrow which I had 
worn so long. Amy was fading fast, Marian 
had ceased to smile, and almost to speak, even 
our little Lizzie left off her childish prattle, and 
grew thin and pale. We came here, and the 
sweet quietude of this lovely place tended to 
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restore the cheerfulness of our dear children, 
^nd for myself, the strength I besought I asked 
not in vain. There were times when I felt so 
-certain that you still lived ; then, again, I looked 
upwards, sometimes at the bright sunset sky, 
sometimes when the moon and the stars lighted 
up the dark blue heavens, and I thought of you 
as of an inhabitant of * the land that is very far 
off.' I deemed that your dwelling was beyond 
those sunset clouds or those burning stars, that 
you stood before the throne of our God amid 
that great multitude which no man can number. 
And I did not feel then, love, that you were 
lost, only that you were ' gone before ;' that you 
had joined our sweet Helen in those blessed 
a^bodes ; and that ere long, in a few brief years 
at the utmost, I too should be at home, and our 
other dear children also." 

Mr. Wilton gazed earnestly at his once beau- 
tiful wife; that loveliness of early years 
was quite gone now, but a new, a holier, 
and to his mind a more exalted beauty, 
rested on her pale, careworn, expressive coun- 
tenance. 

"Our Father is very merciful, my Elizabeth,'^ 

19—2 
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he said, at length ; " He has brought ni» 
through fire and water indeed, but He has- 
led our feet at last into a wealthy place ; now^ 
let us pray together for ourselves and for our 
children, as we used to do long ago." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Itfy Father ! Thou hast still'd the ra^ng storm, 
-And all is peace ! A blessed lot is mine^ 
A home of beauty, joy, and priceless love ! 
Thank Thee for the sweet sorrows of the past. 
For the sweet calm Thou givest even now. 
And for the hope — ^the sure and glorious hope — 
That in the world to come we all shall meet ; 
We who on earth have loved, and loved in Thee, 
And the long-lost and dear ones ! they for whom 
. .Such bitter tears pour'd forth, they too will come. 
And welcome us to our eternal home ! 

A CALM, happy winter followed Mr. 
Wilton's restoration to his family. Mr. 
X)uncanson had succeeded in regaining part 
of the lost West Indian property just as 
Mr. Wilton arrived in England, so that anxiety 
about pecuniary matters was at an end. 

The income of the Wiltons, though quite 
insufficient for the repurchase, or the reoccu- 
pation, of Fairfield, was ample in their North 
country home. There was no want ot society ; 
the Vicarage and the Hermitage famihes were 
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in daily communication, and there were many 
persons in the surrounding country whom Mr^ 
and Mrs. Wilton deemed advisable to visit. 

Christmas was bright and cold ; a sharp frost 
set in with snow on St. Thomas's Day, and 
continued, with little intermission, till the 
second week in January. Oh, how beautiful 
were the mountains then, their dazzling white 
summits rising proudly against the dark-blue 
sky, or at sunset steeped in a flood of gold 
and purple and crimson, blending their pure 
aspect with the fleecy clouds of eve. 

Many long walks were enjoyed ; sometimes 
the old tower was ascended, and Marian loved 
to look over the vast expanse of unbroken snow^ 
varied only by the winding river, which lay like 
a dark, meandering thread on the unsullied 
vale, or by the dark pine forests, and the leaf- 
less woods waving their black boughs like 
funeral plumes over the cold, silent, snowy 
world around. Hills, vales, ravines, rocks, and 
mountains, all wore one spotless livery ; and 
Amy was convinced that the beauty of the 
winter is, in its kind, equal to that of the 
summer. 
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Charles was the only source of anxiety ; he 
and his young friends were always skating ; 
now following the graceful curves of the river, 
and now executing many evolutions on the 
glassy bosom of the lake. While the frost 
continued in all its severity there was no fear, 
but when a slight thaw took place there was 
considerable excitement lest the ice should not 
bear. However, it did bear ; there was no 
accident save a ducking which one of Charles's 
friends got by attempting to glide gracefully 
over a newly-frozen hole. 

How pleasant the old church looked on the 
morning of Christmas Day ; its ancient pillars 
wreathed with holly, and the bright sun 
shining through the tall windows on the old 
crusader's tomb, all bedight as it was with 
green leaves, coral berries, and dark mistletoe. 
How pleasant, too, to hear the sweet voices of 
the school children singing their Christmas 
hymn ; and to hear Mr. Threlkeld's plain, 
excellent discourse, abounding in simple Gospel 
truths, and admonitions suitable to the sacred 
season. And how delightful was the party 
assembled at the Hermitage; Mr. Threlkeld 
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and his sister were there, and a happy evening 
was spent by all. 

Once more Mr. Wilton sat with his beloved 
wife and children on the last night of the old 
year, once more Mrs. Wilton played Postal, at 
the joint request of Charles and Marian, and 
Mr. Wilton chose texts for the motto of the 
ensuing year. 

The winter months passed quietly and 
quickly ; spring came earlier than usual to wake 
the sleeping forests, and to robe them in tints 
of palest green. Isabel, Amy, and Marian 
spent a part of every day together. Mr. 
Threlkeld, too, became Mr. Wilton's close 
companion, and he was frequently to be found, 
after tea, at the Hermitage. 

About this time Mr. Threlkeld wrote a long 
letter to a dear friend and college companion 
'who was a missionary in India. 

After much information relating to parochial 
and family matters, he continued thus : " You 
will remember that when I wrote to you last 
June, I mentioned the arrival of Mrs. Wilton and 
her daughters ; and, in the short epistle which I 
sent by private hand a few weeks since, I gave 
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you an account of. their strange history, and Mr. 
Wilton's providential escape from shipwreck. 

" I wish I could describe to you the beauti- 
ful character and manner of Mrs. Wilton. I 
think I make the nearest approach to a just 
-and adequate dehneation when I say that she 
is a most consistent and experienced Christian, 
^nd at the same time a most refined and intel- 
lectual woman, with the remains of great beauty, 
accomplishments of no mean order, a disposition 
naturally lovely and gentle in itself, and the 
mien, deportment, and conduct of a perfect 
gentlewoman. Amy, her eldest daughter — I 
should say Miss Wilton — is the very transcript 
of her mother. She is just twenty- two years 
of age. Young as she is, I am told that the 
brilliance of her beauty is faded by sorrow. 
Prom my siister, who is her most intimate 
Iriend, I have learnt the outlines of her painful 
story. It is something like my own, poor, 
deceived Eleanor ! but I will not revert to the 
2)ast ; buried as it has long been, its memory 
awakens a sharp sense of pain even now. To 
Eleanor were given those first bright affections 
which blossom but once in the life of man or 
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woman. But I believe there is such a thing as 
second love — not like the first, all impetuosity 
and passion, but calm, steadfast, and unchang- 
ing. The first will never be quite forgotten, 
but it will cease to be painful. I feel that 
my admiration of Miss Wilton has gradually 
changed to esteem, and from esteem to affec- 
tion. I wish to make her my wife ; not at 
present, though ; the wound inflicted only last 
August is too recent to admit of anything of 
the kind. I wish, Richard, you could see Amy ; 
I wish you could hear Isabel talk of her, and 
you would not wonder at my desire to call her 
my own. Such a wife would be indeed a gift 
and blessing from God, and I think also, a bless- 
ing to my poor people, who look so much to me 
and to Isabel for temporal counsel and assist- 
ance. Amy's disposition is so afiectionate ; her 
young heart, though long chastened heavily, is 
still so warm and loving, that I do not despair 
of success. She loves Isabel dearly, and I 
rather think, egotistical though it be to say so, 
she rather likes my society. However, it is 
mere liking as yet — nothing more. There she 
is now crossing the bridge with her father and 
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her little sister; they are going to. walk in what 
the people here call Priest's Holme ; it is, in 
fact, a beautiful meadow round which the river 
sweeps, and it belongs to the living, though ai 
some little distance from the Church. I would 
go and join them, but I must not. I have^ 
occupied so much time with this letter, that I 
must defer its conclusion till to-morrow, and go- 
now to visit some sick parishioners who live in 
a lone village three miles distant." 

During that summer, Constance, with her 
husband and child, came to Cumberland, and 
when they departed, Mr. Wilton and his entire 
family paid a visit to Cliff-Stanton. 

There was Fairfield, there was the little- 
church, and there, too, was Helen's grave. The 
small rose-brush which Marian had planted was. 
now a full-grown tree laden with bright roses^ 
and their delicate pink leaves were showered 
on the green turf which covered the moulder- 
ing dust of Helen Wilton. 

There were many tears shed over that quiet 
resting-place, but not rebellious tears ; mortal 
nature grieved that the beloved one was no 
longer amongst them, but faith rejoiced in the 
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-contemplation of her happiness and her calm 
repose, while their hearts had been rent by 
•earthly storms. 

With but a slight pang they turned from 
their dear, familiar Fairfield ; they were 
restored to each other, and in that deep 
joy all other griefs were but of little ac- 
count. 

Once only Amy met Agnes, now Lady 
Lister. Amy would have spoken kindly to 
her, for her heart swelled at the sight of her 
first friend, and for the time all Agnes's strange 
unfriendliness was forgotten, all her faithless- 
ness had been long forgiven ; but Agnes turned 
^way with a flushed cheek and an averted eye, 
while Amy passed on with a sensation of pain 
At her heart. It was not, however, of long 
duration, and she met Agnes no more, there- 
fore the feeling was not revived. 

Once Amy stood alone by Helen's grave ; 
there she recalled her own resolutions on that 
evening which she spent there with her 
mother and Marian, shortly after Helen's 
death. 

" Strength of mind ! that is beautiful — I will 
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attain unto it," was then Amy's secret thought, 
and now it came back vividly as the scenes of 
yesterday. 

" And have I attained to it ? " asked Amy of 
herself. 

" Yes ! " was the mental answer, " I trust I 
have, though imperfectly ; but it is Another's 
strength, not mine ; — my own strength is weak- 
ness itself ; but the strength from on high is 
firm and enduring, more steadfast than the 
everlasting hills. 

"As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 

How I loved those lines — ah ! I love them 
still ; but how differently did I once interpret 
them. As earthly hopes depart, only the grace 
of God can enable the sinking heart to rise 
above the waves of life's troubled sea, and re- 
solutely to go forward, bearing on its inmost 
tablets ^ Jehovah-nissi.' Only the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding can fill 
the desolate bosom with perfect calm ; only the 
knowledge of a brighter world to come, of a 
glorious inheritance, purchased by Christ's blood 
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and merits, can enable the storm-bufFeted, 
worn, weary soul * to suffer, and be strong/ 



9 99 



Pour years have passed away. It is a lovely 
evening in the beginning of June. The sun is 
yet high in the horizon, for the church clock is 
tolling the hour of five. The windows of the 
Vicarage are open, and the atmosphere of the 
pretty, old-fashioned room is redolent with the 
perfumes of honeysuckles and eglantine. The 
parlour is rather changed in its aspect since we 
first saw the white Vicarage under the shade 
of the ancient sanctuary. Implements of female 
industry and recreation are lying on the differ- 
ent tables, but they are not Isabel's. No! 
Isabel is far away. The faithful missionary, 
her brother's beloved friend, returned to Eng- 
land to recruit his health. He saw Isabel, and 
her quiet, unassuming piety; he traced her 
hand in the schools and cottages of Mr. Threl- 
keld's parish ; he heard her praises from many 
lowly, illiterate lips, and he asked her to be his 
partner in the laborious but blessed undertaking 
which he had chosen. He was not rejected ; 
and just eight months before the period of 
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which we are now speaking, Isabel and her 
husband sailed for the distant shores of India. 
In the Vicarage parlour, at the open window, 
sits Mrs. Wilton ; her hair is very grey now, 
her fair brow has lost its smoothness, but the 
expression of her sweet face is lovelier than 
ever. That year of bitter sorrow wrought a 
terrible change in her physical being; it did 
the work of a lifetime. But she is looking very 
happy now, as she sits knitting so industriously, 
and watching for someone for whom tea waits. 
The peace which this world giveth not shines 
on her placid countenance, and a smile of sweet 
content and grateful joy lights up her clear, 
expressive eyes. Marian and Elizabeth are 
walking round the garden. Marian is a tall, 
handsome young woman now; she is twenty 
years of age, as enthusiastic and warm-hearted 
as ever, but her feelings and her actions are 
both more under control and better regulated. 
The impressions received on that sweet Sabbath 
evening five years ago, have never, by God s 
blessing, been effaced. Marian is a sincere and 
consistent Christian, and the joy and delight 
of her excellent parents. Elizabeth, now ten 
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years old, is a pupil ; she is very like Helen in 
appearance, but more robust and animated. 
Charles is at Cambridge, preparing for the 
ministry, and is expected home in a few days. 
He, too, like Marian, has chosen the path of life. 

Mr. Wilton sits near his wife ; he also is 
changed ; his fine figure is spare, and his jisibr 
is thinned and silvered here and there, not sa 
much by time as by the storm which, for several 
years, pressed so heavily upon him. And now 
Amy enters the room ; much of her early gaiety 
has returned, and her blue eyes are full of ani- 
mation. But there is a sweet seriousness and a 
mild dignity in her mien now which suits her 
well, for Amy is a pastor's wife* She has been 
married to Mr. Threlkeld for some months, and 
though with both the first bright feelings of 
early love have been blighted, they are ex- 
tremely happy. Amy looks up to her husband 
as her earthly guide and support ; she has per- 
fect confidence in him, and he in her ; she 
esteems him, she reverences him, and she loves 
him deeply. And he daily thanks God for the 
treasure which has been given to his keeping. 

Amy is waiting now for her husband; he 
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comes, and she goes to meet him, and her 
mother watches her as she stands on the 
threshold of the porch, with such a brilliant 
smile on her happy face, and her light-brown 
ringlets lightly stirred by the soft summer 
breeze, and thanks God who has led her darling 
child, by thorny and intricate paths, into as 
calm a haven as earth can know. 

Mr. Wilton, too, thinks the same, and he 
looks forward to the day when he shall say to 
his Master, "Here am I, and the children whom 
Thou gavest me." 

And now we will leave the Wiltons. We 
will leave the parents to their calm, happy 
communion, and their quiet Hermitage — 
Marian to her duties as a daughter and an 
elder sister, Charles to further studies and in- 
creased exertions, and Mr. and Mrs. Threlkeld 
to their serious but delightful responsibilities. 

But some young readers will say, " I do not 
like this ; I think Amy should have been con- 
stant to the memory of poor Henry Deane." 

Had Henry Deane lived, probably Amy 

20 
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would never have maxried, but he was taken 
away, and it must be remembered that the tie 
was painfully broken during his life. Besides, 
I am writing of real life ; this is not a novel — 
there are many incidents of this tale which 
really occurred, the names of places and persons 
alone being altered ; indeed, in one or two in- 
. stances the picture is not so highly coloured as 
the original. 

But let not the aim of this narrative be over- 
looked ; it is wished to impress this certain 
truth that no system of philosophy, however 
refined, however exalted, can bear up the soul 
amid the stormy waves of earthly sorrow. 
The Christian only can be resolute and calm 
while his cherished hopes, one by one, drop 
into the quiet grave. The believer alone can 
"sufier, and be strong." The children of this 
world may maintain a calm, composed exterior, 
they may be quite alive to " the dignity of non- 
complaint," but within is either the darkness of 
cold despair or a hurricane of agonised passions. 
But the child of God knows his Father's hand, 
his Father's voice, and his Father's smile, and 
he looks onward to the glorious hour when 
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mortality shall be swallowed up in life. Then, 
before the throne of God, in a fairer Paradise 
than lost Eden, shall his withered hopes revive 
and bloom unto full and perfect fruition ; there, 
too, the loved of earth, the estranged, the 
severed, the departed, shall, if they loved and 
were loved in Christ, be restored — and full, and 
high, and perfect, and pure will be ^^ the com- 
munion of saints." 

Such is the faith which upholds all Christ's 
saints in a troublous world; therefore they 
may well go forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear, and with a tranquil, trusting heart, 
because they know that their Master walks on 
the waters, stilling the tempest, and steering 
their frail, helpless bark according to His infi- 
nite love and wisdom, and, ere long, He will 
bring them unto the haven where they would 
be, and anchor them safely on the shores of the 
heavenly Canaan ! 



THE END. 
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Wonderful in Human Life. By Bev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. Second Thousand. 

Self-Formation. By Eev. Edwin Paxton Hood. A New Edi- 
tion, carefully revised. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. Third Thousand. 

Thomas Carlyle. Philosophic Thinker, Theologian^ His- 
torian, and Poet. By Bev. EDWIN FAXTON HOOD. Crown 8vo, 500 
pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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PERIODICALS. 



The CHRISTIAN WORLD is published 

TWICE A WEEK, 

On TUESDAY and THUBSDAY. 
TUESDAY'S Paper, distinguished as the FAMIIiY CIRCLE EDITION, 

COHSISTS OF 

OBIGINAL TALES, SERIAL AND COMPLETE ; 

PICTUBES, STOBIES, AND POETBY FOB THE CHILDBEN; 

PAPEBS ON HOUSEHOLD MATTEBS AND HOUSEHOLD BECIPES: 

CHOICE EXTBACTS PBOM THE BEST AMEBICAN LITEBATUBE 

OP THE DAY; 

PEEPS INTO NEW AND STANDABD BOOKS. 

SELECTIONS GBAVE AND GAY. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S PASTIME 

AND MISCELLANEOUS BEADING FOB ALL. 

Of Newsagents Oxte Psnnt Weekly ; or, Post-paid, One Shilling and 
Eightpence per Quarter from ^e Office. Monthly Part, 6d. 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT. 

Each Number contains three or more Sermons by eminent Ministers of the 
day, belonging to Churches of various denominations. 

Etbbt WsDimsDAT morning, price Ome Psvvt. Monthly Part, 6d. Half-yearly 

Volume, 4a. 6d. Case for binding. Is. 6d. 

HENBY WABD BEECHEB'S Bemarkable " CONFESSION OF FAITH," 
Beported in Full, is published in a Special Extra Number of the Chsistian 
World Pulpit. Price One Penitt. 

In the Press, ready early in January, prioe Is. 6d. 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD YEAR BOOK 

for 1888. A Directory of the Nonconforming Protestant Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland, containing a Full Alphabetical List of the Ministers 
of all the Denominations. 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE: 

A Monthly Magazine of the best order of Literature for Christian Families. 

Edited by Emxa Jane Woeboxse, 
And containing a Serial Tale by the Editor. 
Price 6d. Yearly Volume, 7s. Cloth case for binding. Is. 



PUBLICATIONS. 



It 



UNIQUE IN BEAUTY AND AFPB0PBUTENE88." 



The ROSEBUD. 

A MONTHLY ILLXISTEATED HAGA^ZINE OP NUBSEBY NUE- 
TIJSE AND ASCTJSEMENT. Price THBEEPENCE. 



"The BoaAud charmingly sastains 
its claims on the affections of theyonng 
people for whom the editor so ably 
caters. The engfravingrs are as Taried 
in desigrn and excellent in workmanship 
as any juvenile heart conld wish."— 
Nonevnformigt and Independent. 

" The Boeehud only professes to amuse 
the occupants of the nnrsery, and this 
it does after a most efFectnal and de- 
lightful fashion." — Christian, 

"The letterpress and illustrations 
are all of the bright, lively, and taking 
description that children love, and 
which cannot but tend to their instruc- 
tion and improvement." — Sheffield Post, 

" A charming magazine."— Illtwtrat«d 
London News, 

" Has excellent illustrations."— DaUy 
Chronicle, 

"Abounds with well-executed illus- 
trations."— Dtidley Herald. 

"Pnll of interest."— East Anglian 
Dcnly Times, 

"A prettier threepenny magazine of 
nursery nurture and amusement does 
not issue from the press."— SHe^Id 
Evening Post. 

" Charmingly illustrated." — Bristol 

" A novelty in the CKtogorj of maga- 
zines." — Dv/nley Qatette. 



"LiberaUy illustrated in a superior 
manner." — Book, 

"A novelty rathe shape of a Monthly 
Magazine for Infants." — Literary 
Churchman, 

" Should be found useful by mothers 
and delightful by children."— Nottm^- 
Tuim Chiardian. 

"This merry little periodical for 
merry little ones is as attractive as 
ever." — Dewsbury Beporter, 

" Capital pictures."— Literary World. 

" Quite a new departure in the way 
of magazines." — Cambridge Independent 
Press. 

" Has our hearty recommendation." 
— Staffordshire Sentinel- 

" Altoflrether one of the very best for 
little children."— Mi/ra*« Journal 

"We cordially commend the maga- 
zine."— BrighUm Guardian, 

" Improves with every issue."— 
Sylvia's Home Journal. 

" Por style and finish it is far beyond 
any other of the children's magazines 
of the day. Altogether it is invaluable 
to a well-regulated nursery."— IpsictcK 
Pree Press. 

" An attractive bill of fare."— Pree- 
man. 

"Well printed, well papered, and 
well illustxated." — Netosvendor. 



With the JANUABY Number of THE BOSEBUD will be presented a 
beautiful double-page Picture by Mr. P. G. Cotman, specially sngraved in the 
beet style. The value of this picture alone will far exceed the price of the whole 
number. 



THE CHEAPEST SUNDAY SCHOOL JOUBNAL, 

The SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 

Consists of stimulative Essays, Model Lessons, Addresses, Original Tales 
by Mabiaitnb Farkinohak, Mrs. Woodward, Eolantoit Thobke, and other 
popular writers, and a great variety of Miscellaneous Beading for the School 
and the Home. 

EvEBT Wedvesdat moming, price Ovb Halfpevnt. 
Monthly Fart, 8d. ; and in Half-yearly Volume, Is. 6d. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 

CHOICE READINGS FROM THE NEW BOOKS AND CRITICAL 
REVIEWS. Published bvxbt Friday, price Ove Penst. 

The LITERARY WORLD will complete with the close of the present year 
its Twenty-Sixth Volume. It has thus maintained its Position for Thirteen 
Tears, as the only weekly Periodical published at ONE PENNY which is de- 
voted ezolusiyely to Literary Subjects. The Aim of the conductors is to make 
it a trustwortiiy and convenient Me4ium for reflecting the best Aspects of 
current Literature, and for affording to general Readers the Guidance and Sug- 
gestion of competent Criticism. A valuable and interesting Feature of the 
Journal is supplied in its carefully selected Extracts from Works under Review, 
it being believed that such Extracts often satisfy the requirements of both 
authors and readers better than Columns exclusively devoted to general Disse r- 
tation or Criticism. The LITERARY WORLD is sustained by the Contribu- 
tions of a numerous and accomplished Staff, and every Effort is made to keep 
it abreast of the Literature and Criticism of the Day. As a Guide to Faxoily 
Readily it should find a Place in every Household, and as a Compajiion for the 
Library it is recommeded to all Readers. 



NEW AND REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 



PRINTED ENTIRELY IN COLOURS. 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. Printed 

entirely in Colours on Finely-finished Paper. The designs in this book are 
all coloured, most of them printed in ten colours. One of the choicest and 
most artistic-coloured books of its kind ever published. Price, in handsome 
Illuminated Cover, 7s. 6d. 

"There are in it some really clever i "Avery unique and quaintly charm- 
hits, both in drawing and in verse, at I . ^ i_ mi. • ^ * , 
Se Japanese and ascetic crazes of the "^^ ^°o^- ^he pictures are in colours. 



time.' —Spectator. 

*'A very wonderful book. Some of 
the work in it is excellent in its fantastic 
grace, and, of course, tiie rhymes are 
good.**— New York Qrapliic. 



and many of them are exquisite enough 
to be cut out and fram«id as decorations 
for the walls of rooms."— Th« Churchmam 
(New York). 



PUBLICATIONS. 



CHBISTMAS RHYMES and NEW YEAR'S CHIMES. 

By MABY D. BBINE. This b^antifal juvenile, prepared expressly for this 
season, contains the latest and best of Mrs. Brine's shorter poems of child- 
life. Illustrated by FixriB Woodcuts, from 'designs by clever artists, and 
printed on thick paper of superior quality. No pains or expense have been 
spared in its production. Price, in handsome niaminated Covers, 6s. 



** This book may be praised on every 
point, and deserves to enjoy more than 
the mere ephemeral existence that falls 
to the fate of the average rhyme and 
picture-book."— Boston Gazette. 



"A generous and delightful book, 
full of pretty stories and confidence in 
rhyme, and free from eveij particle of 
vulgarity and exaggeration. It is 
charmingly illustrated." — Demorett's 
Magazine, 



THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL, 1883. Con- 

taining a number of Original Tales and Original iLLuSTBATionrs. Price Is. 

Through Strange Ways, By Minnie Wobboise, with Four Illustrations. 
Gold of Obedience. By Maroarxt Scott Macritchie, with Three Illustrations. 

Jennie's ChUd, By Lucr Warden Bearne. 

Two Christmas Eves. By Minnie Fairbridge. 

Rxbsbon Orange. By Alet Fox. 

the Message of the Bells : Verses, by Jennie Perrett. 

A New Yearns Wish : Verses, by Elton Summers. 

THE MORAL PIRATES, and THE CRUISE OF THE 

QEOST. With Twenty-five Illustrations. By W. L. Alden. Crown Svot 
cloth, 2b. 6d. 

" Will interest boys of a naatical turn of mind. There are plenty of illustra- 
tions." — Athenasvm,, 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWINQ EITCHTE. 

EAST ANGLIA : Personal Recollections and Historical 

AsBociations. By J. Ewing Bitchie ("Christopher Crayon"). Crown 
8vo, cloth, 400 pp., 6s. 

"We cordially recommend Mr. 
Bitchie's book to all who wish to pass 



an agreeable hour and to learn some- 
thing of the outward actions and inner 
life of their predecessors. It is full of 
sketches of East Anglian celebrities, 
happily touched if lightly limned."— 
E<ut Anglian Daily TiTnes, 



"A very entertaining and enjoyable 
book. Local gossip, a wide range of 
reading and industrious research/aaTe 
enabled the author to enliven his pages 
with a wide diversity of subiects, 
specially attractive to East Anglians, 
but also of much general interest."— 
Daily Chronicle, 



THE OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. A Novel, by Lizzie 

ALLDBIDGE, Author of " By Love and Law," " Clare," " The World She 
Awoke in," Ac. Crown 8vOt oloth, 5b. 



((' 



' In every way this book is very good I " Decidedly above the average of its 
reading."— Spectator. | kind."— PoU ifall Gazette. 
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AN INDIAN MliSSIONABY ON MISSIONS. 

PHILOSOPHY OP MISSIONS, The : A Present-Day Plea 

By T. B. SLATER (of the London Missionaiy Society). Crown 8vo, dloth, 
88. 6d. 

He is 80 mnoh imbued with liberal theo- 
losry that sometime ago defenders of the 
faith wished to cast him ont of the 
synagORme. And with all this, he is 
one of the most ardent, as well as one 
of the most trAly philosophic, advo- 
cates of Christian missions that we 
have had the Inok to meet. His little 
book ousrht to kindle, not a flame, bnt a 
confltMpration of enthnsiasm among pro- 
fessed Christians, and it would be a 
most nsefol subject of study for be- 
wildered doubters and gentlemen 'in 
search of a religion.' It is better than 
any book on Christian Evidences known 
to us, though it does not profess to be 
Tior in. in any way intended as such."— 
Bradford Observer. 



"Christian Missions once were in- 
spired by the conviction that the 
heathen would suffer everlaitting fire if 
some one did not go to tell them how 
the Almighty Father loved them. It 
was. a terribly ill<Hrioa1, but a mighty 
conviction. . . . What with theories 
of extinction and theories of restora- 
tion, what with the higher criticism 
apd queetions as to whether Qod is 
other than a Force, many even of the 
attendante at church Or chapel feeinbut 
sightly disponed to do more than give 
a trifle just for decency and ou8tom*s 
sake towards the conversion of the race 
to Christianity. Here is just the book 
for nersons who want to know about 
missions. The writer is a missionaiy. 



ANDBEW MABVEL AND HIS FRIENDS: A 

. story of the Singe of Hull. By MABIE H4LL. nee SIBSEE, Author of 
" Sermons from the Ftudio." Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Third Thousand. 

THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES: A Choice Selection of nearly. 

Three Hundred Tested Becipes, showing what we can have for Breakfast, 
Dinner, Tea, and Supper, A most useful Shilling Book for Young House- 
keepers — andonethat willbeinrizedby experienced housewives too. Tt is 
desigrned for people of moderate means who desire to have pleasant and 
varied entertainment for themselves and their friends. It is a book of 
genuine and tested information. Is. 



THE TWO BARTONS. Cloth, Is. 



"A really beautiful lesson in the 
management of children." — Guardian. 

*' An excellent little tale."— Spectator. 

"An admirable stoiy." — Monthly 
Packet, 



"Good in detaU, and suggestive.** — 
Nonconformist, 

" Stories like ' The Two Bartons * are 
a great improvement on those of the 
• goody * order.**— -Academy. 



JAMES CLAEKE & CO., 13 and 14, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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